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BY MINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 
THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
( THIRTIETH CELEBRATION,/) 
On the 30th and 3lst AUGUST and Ist and 2nd SEPTEMBER, 1870. 
ame yg Bd Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 
Principal V — Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
She n, Mise eaith Wynne and Mademoiselle Ilma di Murska, 
Madame Patey -., Mademoiselle Drasdil. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr.W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli. 
Solo Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. Sainton. 
Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 
Conductor—Sir Michael Costa. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Tuesday Morning—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 
Wednesday Morning—Naaman, Costa. 
Thursday Morning—Messiah, Handel. 
—St. Peter (a New antl, B dict ( d 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Trustees _p Bay a SECOND PROFESSOR of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPH as coadjutor to Professor Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S. The Protea will Fay Ram with Dr. Stewart the In- 


8. 
struction of the Nat Philoso osophy (Mathematical and 
Experimental), and the conduct of the a= Laboratory. Further 
information will be given on application to the Henny but it is 
| individually. It 


requ hat the may not be add 
is hoped that the new Professor will be able to 9 on ble fut ~¥-4 
not later tl the lst of January, 187). Saale ones, tae ene 
send in a stating 8% academical Sse = | 
Owens College,” wee cover te. the Registrar, & or ate ra the ih 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
The NEXT SESSION commences on the 3rd of OCTOBER for 


Ht 














Friday Morn’ P 
expressly for the Festival); Requiem, M 
‘vening— = Mjoutqneene Concert, comprising Cantata 
nd the F. Barnett (composed la for the 
Festal A ELF Felon comprisiug Mendelssohn’s Con- 
un G Minor, and Overtures Freischiitz and pa. 
vedneadan vent —A Miscellaneous as comp! Instru- 
ental W ullivan pa eae vga fl for 7) ‘estival) ; 
Shoral Ode ralttoy i Dr. Stewart. Second will consist entirely of 
Selections from the Works of Beethoven. 
Thursday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata 
‘ala and Damayanti), Dr. F. Hillier (composed. expressly for the Fes- 
{rary sereoctsameess Selection, including Kreutzer Sonata and Over- 
ture Guillaume Tell 

Friday Evening—Samson, Hapdel. 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post o: 
application to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Con. 
mittee, Ann-street, Birmingham, on and after August 5th. 

By order, HOWARD 8S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
LOCAL TAXATION PRIZE ESSAY. 

WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq. F.S.S., has placed in the hands of the 
conuell of the Statistical Society the Sum of FIFTY GUINEAS, to be 
awarded by them as a Prize for the best Essay on the Local Taxation 
of the United Kingdom. 

It is desired that the Essay shall exhibit, as far as possible, a com- 
ete ameter, with full Statistical Details, of the Local Taxation of 
he United K ngdom since 1850, the objects for which it is levied, the 

amounts collected and expended for each object, the mode and cost of 
n, the exp and i of local taxes, and any 








Pee 1 





special with their nature or operation. 

The main objects of the Essay may be aided and illustrated by refer- 
ence to the receut history of Local Taxation in this country, and to the 

ms of taxation of other countries ; but it should be borne in mind 

fer the principal purpose of the Essay is to exhibit a complete chart 
of the Local Taxation of the United Kingdom, with suggestions for its 
amelioration in principle and machinery. 

Copies of the detailed conditions can be had of the Acsitant Secre- 
tary, Statistical Society, 12, St. James’s-square, London, 8S 


ATIONAL SOCIETY for AID to the SICK 
and WOUNDED in WAR. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Chairman of Committee—Lieut.-Col. R. LOYD-LINDSAY, V.C. M.P. 


A Donation =A 5t., or an Annual Subscription of 5e., constitutes 
Piemberehip. | ond may be sent to the grorene Secretaries, or to 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 








EL 
oy “BbRGESS, fF 
6, St. Martin’s- vece, Lin yw -square, London. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SESSION 1870-71. 

The ag of 4 FACULTY of een | will commence on 
MONDAY, October 38rd. Introductory Lecture at 3 Pp. 

The RESSION of the ZACULEE of ARTS and LAWS will begin 

on TUESDAY, (ctober 4th. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE will begin on 
Fee October 4th. Inaugural Lecture by Prof. Williamson, 
., at 3 Pim, 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matic, the Natural Sciences, History, Shorthand, &c., will commence 
on MONDA AY, October 10th. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, pee the pao at Seven and Sixteen, 
will een, on TUESDAY, Septem! 

Pros of the various Lae ere ) ae College, containing 
— in: ormation respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attend. 

ce, &., Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 

other Sahibitie Scholarships and Prizes open to competition by 

Piedente of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the 
ollege. 


The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions will be held 
at the College on the 28th and 29th of September ; that for the Andrews 
Entrance-Prizes, Faculties of Arts (and Laws and of Science), on the 
29th and 30th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from ag termini of the North- 
Western, Midland and Great Northern Railw: 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Seooinay to the Council. 

August, 1870, 


tee ai aati. POON SQUARE, 


Pinte and Classical ene-e 3 “ panesY, M.A. Oxon., Professor 
istory in University College, London. 
Viee-Prineipa! and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dablin. 
Students at University College are received into the Hall, and reside 
under collegiate discipline. There are Twenty-nine Sets of Rooms, 
some of which are now vacant, at rents vary from 12. to 48l. for 





The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 4th of October boy an the same 
College, in close 





tim as University proximity to which it is situated. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. —The Trustees 4 ~ Gilchrist Baventional 
have founded Three Scholarships punere each, tenable 
ag eg 4 I ane 

ev r ¢ Candida’ Rapant Se Che Sune Mateiouies 
Exan pation of the Universlay of London ” 
‘Further information pay be sietaed on written application 

d to the Princi r to the Secretary at the Hall. 
August, 1870. 


\ 





the Day Classes, and on the 5th Gesseer for the Ev 
Pr for either department will be sent on app 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HOURCH OF ENGLAND HALL of RESI- 
DENCE for STUDENTS attending OWENS COLLBSS, MAN- 
CHESTER. This Hall will be OPENED in OCTOBER 
For Fete ol apply to the Warpen, at the Hall, 174, Ply mouth- 
grove, Mancheste: 


mnt COMMITTER of po GREAT YARMOUTH 
SC f DESIGN are prepared to receive applications for 
the MASTERSHIP of the SCHOOL. —Candidates, ‘who must be du 
Pen ified according to South Kensington regulations, are to forw: 
‘estimonials to the Hon. Secretary of the School. 


UNDERLAND GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 

ART.—WANTED immediately, an efficient TEACHER in the 

departments of Science and Art. Income about 1201, per annum.— 
Application to be made to the Secretary. 


Qe COLLEGE INSTITUTE for LADIES, 














Tuffnell Park, Camden-road, London, N. 
‘ee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas; in Middle School, 
40 Guineas; in Elementary, 30 Guineas.—For Px rospectuses, address 
Mrs. Moret, Lady Principal. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.— The MEDICAL SESSION 
commences in October. The INTRODUCTORY ADDRE 
will be given by CHARLES BADER, Esq., on SATURDAY, the at 
of October, at Two o’clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Phasiciens—<. Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; S. O. Habershon, M.D.; 
8. Wilks, M.D. F.R.S. 
nan § % Phssictans—P. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S.; W. Moxon, M.D.; 


Consulting Surgeon—Jobn Hilton, 

Su eons Edward ‘ock, Esq. ; caret Birt, Esq.; Alfred Poland, 
: J. Cooper Forster, Esq 

Assistant | 7 ieyant, Esq.; Arthur E. Durham, Esq. ; 


wee, M.S. 

Conguitog Obstsiric Phy Physician—Henry eam} M.D. 

Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician—J. J. Phillips, x. D. 

Surgeon Dentist—J. Salter, Esq. M.B. F.R.S. 

aereeon. Aurist—J. Hinton, Esq 

edical In irmary—Alfred Poland, “nes. : Charles Bader, Esq. 
ical Registrar—P. ote ge Smith, M.D. 

Surgical Registrar—Rich Rendle, Esq. 


WINTER SESSION—LECTURES, 
Medicine—G. Owen M.D. F.R.S.; 8. Wilks, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgery —John Birkett, oy og 3 J. Cooper Forster, Esq. 
Anatomy—Artbur E. Durham, x4 
Physiology—F. W. Dobe Phit RS, 
Chemistry—H. De h.D. D R. S., and T. Stevenson, M.D. 
Bxperine mental Philosophy _—T. Stevenson, M.D. ;J. Davies-Colley, M.A. 


DEMONSTRATIONS, 
Anatomy—H. G. Howse, M.S.; J. N. ©. Davies-Colley, M.A. M.C.; 
k. Taylor, M.B., and B.'N. Dalton, Esq. 
Morbid ‘Anatomy_-Walter Moxon, M.D. 
Cutaneous Diseases—C. Hilton Fagse, M.D. 
Microscope—P. H. Pye-Smith, M 


SUMMER SESSION—LECTURES. 
_ F.R.S. 








F.R.S. 
Esq., and C. Bader, Esq. 
Pye-Smith, M.D. 





DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Practical Sones. Debus, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
i pieceny Themes Bryant, Esq. 





Microscope~H. ¢ G. Toone. 
The Hospital contains 600 beds. Special Clinical Instruction is given 
by the Physicians in wards set apart for the most in ing cases. 
Clinical Lectures— Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery—Weekly. 
Lying-in-Charity—Number of cases attended annually about 2,000, 
Diseases of Women—26 beds. Ophthalmic Cases—30 beds. 
——— of mon, MB. Pathology, and Comparative Anatomy — 


pao di: ms, an of re tomical Models, and a series 
of 400 Models of s Skin in Dissssen 
f b Students must give satisfactory tes- 


° 
m... as to their education and =, Fees =. for the first year, 
401. for the second, and 101. for year < ; or 
1002. in -_ pa: ment ae a Student toa ee icket. 

Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers i in the Eye Wards, are selected from the Students according to 














ae and House-Physicians have rooms and com- 


The House- 
mons in the Hos: 
Six hips, , in value from 25. to 40l. each, are awarded 
at rt. -_ of each Summer Sessi..n for general eT. mae 
ite —one in 











: — are given by the T: and 
one in Su 
A Voluntary Examination takes place at Ent: in El t 
pa oa og Sy — The first three candidates receive respec: 
ively oe 


ieidkaltiptetanmnthasy cies for Resident Private Pupils. 
For further information apply to Mr. Stocker. 
Guy's Hospital, August 1st, 1870. 











j ADENT COLLEGE, Durrietp Hovuss, Lower 
use large. “and standi: its ds. 
Liberal ny bie Comforts, and ont car careful training.  Pro- 
essors al tt or itera! ure, e Accomalishm 
Scientific each alternate my A hiding Master av 
Fees oe "OS. 88., or 100 Guineas.—Apply to the Principals, Mrs. 
ont Miss Richarpson. The Classes will ( D. .) RE-ASSEMBLE the 
prox. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, Middlesex. — 
4 Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. ’D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of University Col . Lon 
Member ‘ vee eel of Follslegsesl Society, &e. 
Second Master—J. H. T. A. of Queen’ 's Coll, Oxford ; 
B.A. and hear f tirin j Goltee, Comm ridge ; 
First Chancellor's edallist i: 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, ateahentinds 
For Prospectuses, &c. apply to the io Heap Mieeee, at the Sehool or 
to the Hon’ Sec., the Rev. R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Vee, 8.E. 


T. — COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Eaton- 


equare, 8. 
liiend Master—Rev. B. GIBSONE, M.A.) 
Will RE-OPEN, TUESDAY. September 13. Tuition Fees, 12 to 
15 Guineas perannum. BOARDE received as the Masters. 
ISHER, Hon. Sec. 


ERMANY.—EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Miss pareeees, 
at PLOEN, not far from Hamburg. Moderate and Inclusive 
Ref —Mrs. James Bischoff, 73, Kensi “ 
rs. 











Madge, 20, Ly ay James 35, Thurloe- 
square, Brompton; v. L. Ca pel, D.D., Minister of the German 
Lutheran Church, Alie-street, Goodman s-fields, id 4, Prim- 
roee-hill .W.; H. EB. Sieveking, Esq. M.D., 17, Manchester- 
seats, London ; E. * Phillippi, Esq., Manchester.—For a 
containing full information and many first-class German Re! 


apply to Mus. James Biscuorr, or to the Rev. Dr. Carre. 


ee SIONNAT G. MEUSER, for Sor Weung Gentle- 
men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switeerlan 





eS ie Eaditeant ay oan the Comm ot by 
struction given in this iishment, with other al 
to Mr. G. Mevuser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Si \e + 


DUCATION.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The 
late Principal (Married) of a aa School in connexion with 
the London University receives PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 
areenee, 5 and Prepares for Public Schiocls, Universities, and various 
ee and Civil Service a. —For terms, references, 
dress U. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly, W. 











yh er oncrvary lt —STUDENTS are pon paved in 
Engineering De’ ertnend > Ay mg gg ad NS ST mUztCR, 
Fe Sn ton, for ENGIN oe >> all its Branches, and for th 
Indian Works, Telegraphic, and F: r+ by a complete Course 
of Instruction.—Address The Saset 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The 
Rev. E. B. BRACKENBURY, of Exeter College, Oxtord, and 
Minor Conon of Bristol Cathedral, wishes to take ONE or TWO 
PUPILS to prepare for Scholarships “at hyn Schools. He would be 
specially glad to undertake those who wish to be educated in Singing, 
with a view to the ge Scholarships or a at ley, 4 
bury. and cane Schoo! g to 
an required.—Apply to the Rev. e B. Denckeniiory, 43, Queen tte 











A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, the Vicar of a 
By. 8 Bolte Village, 36 miles from London, educating his own 
isted by a first-class oO aie Tutor, has a few 
VACANCIES ‘for BOYS qoepeaiong for the niversti ities and other Pro- 
agg see Hlent References can be gi of Pupils.— 
guineas inclusive. yy Ft ay - § "aie Vicarage, 

Biber’ 8 Stortford, Herta. 


YHE HIGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.— 
A Graduate of ee ep piventty « of London (M.A. and B.Sc.) offe 
a HOME toa La ES who may be Gocivons of attend. 
fog at the Queen in Harley-street, the Lectu ‘0 Ladies by 
of College, or “other 0} ah An of the 
highest intellectual culture. A general o' iven to the pre- 
tion for their Classes, and his wife undertakes {| arrangements 
or attending the Lectures, &c., and to en! with them when not sngaeed 
in their studies. Terms an 
Bewyxerrt, 3, Park Village East. Regent's Park) London, N. w. 


YO PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS, TUTORS, and 














ofa 

be rot under more careful supervision. Oe) of Posie 
erred. Letter. stating terms, &c P. Jackson, 
Ma) field, Moffat, will have i diat ain ation. 


ee caTale Private or Public,.in Town or Coun- 
{CATALOGU ED and ARRANGED ty H. SAMUEL 
BAYN Expe may be made to 


Mr. NES. y- G 17 and 18, New str street, (cocer es Ady y » 1-1 
28, Gloucester-street, Queen-square, W.C. 


1O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—The Apver- 

TISER wishes to become PARTNER in a good School, where 

considerable atteution is a. to Science.—Address 8. M., Beavers, 
Stationers, Jermyn-street, 


‘0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR 
TLEMAN accustomed to write for the P 
gee or TWO LEADERS a ae %s 


8; mens sent.—Appl . 
£00 R Tiun-court, Plect erect. i ‘Londows 


Te AUTHORS, pe-— 5 Gentle 
who is in the habit of undertaking g 
bappy oe ca or make ane 























Daily Ne jewspaper, an EXPERIE 
pp. sting ualifiestions, Age, and Sa 
addressed to P. G., care of Messrs Charles BY 
lace, Londen. 









Wad VdSMAN 
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HITBY, the Healthiest Spot on the North-East 
t.—Parents who desire for their Sons a sound MATHE- 
MATICAL 5 Steet and Instruction dn Modern Languages, by 
sident Foreign Tutor @.A. France), should apply to H. HALL- 

popes Principal, Spring-bill School. 


VORTUNY'’S LAST GRAND WORK. — T. 

McLEAN has just received from Paris the last important : Paint. 

ing executed a this highly esteemed EO Artist. which will be ON 

VIEW fora few days at T. MoLEAN'’S NEW GALLERY, 7, Hay- 
market. Admission by presentation at Citron Any 





ATRICULATION.—University of London, 
inary College of S Society of Apothecaries, Civil 

Rerviee Open vom petition, &c.— Early in September, at Chambers near 
Bn S, CLASSES (Morning and Evening) ma be FORMED 
for ations next lowing, under the 

uate of ihe Uitivensity of London B.A. with Honours 
.—Address LL.B., 17, Cornwall Villas, 





Rrectien of a Gra 
..B. Terms moderate. 
Willes-road, N.W. 


NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.—The Ap- 

ee eee ie & Public Accountant, with sixteen years’ experience, 

OFF HIS SERVICES, at a moderate remuneration, to any 

requirin: ists i t of the Accounts of their 

Estates, ei otherwise. References to Legal and other Firms of un- 

doubted position. — aot TuRonvus, care of Knight & Foster, 
Stationers, Eastcheap, 


DITOR WANTED for a Provincial Dally o> 
servative Paper. A good Writer, and one personally acquainted 
with, and accusto: to, Newspaper — we fndispensable.— Address, 
stating qualifications and terms, to H. N., 21, Budge-row, Londo om, E.C. 

















HE SUB EDITOR of a leading Daily Paper de- 

sires another ENGAGEMENT. Would edit a New Paper, and 

write the Leaders.— Address H.S.S., 16, Victoria-gardens, Ladbroke- 
road, Notting hill, W. 


NHE PRESS.—WANTED, an ENGAG EME N T 

4 as REPORTER, on a Weekly Provincial Newspaper. The Ad- 

vertiser is a good Sherth: and Writer, competent Parucredhish, and 

thoroughly acquainted with the routine of a Newspaper Office. —Ad- 
adress, stating terms, B., 11, St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, B.C. 











N ARTIST having a first-rate teaching connexion 

in the Channel Isls ands, and removing to London. is prepared to 
aaake arrangements with some one competent to TAKE his PLACE. 
= Handsome Studio, with Residence attached, may be had if econ- 








necvssary.—For further particulars apply, by letter, to Mr. 
3: Tmomas, Old Water Colour Gallery. 
MR. SELLERS and STAT IONE 28. — -- 


NTED, - agen genuine BOOKSEL LER’S and STA- 
TIONED. Ss Bt Pak ESS, or Partnership in same. — required not 
to exceed 1,500 — Add lress V ox, care of Messrs. Lamb & Co. 5, Salters’ 
Hall-court, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 





NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—SKeELETON 

MAPS, i3inches by 9}. of the SEAT OF WAR. carefully Prepared, 

Stereoty pes, on Mm oer terms, may be had on application to the /lus- 

trated Midland News, 108, New-street, Birmingham. Electros of Local, 

General and Forei; = Illustrations may ulso be had on reasonable 
conditions.—Apply to the Publisher. 


THVYO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — BOOK- 
KEEPING by DOUBLE-ENTRY. a Sets of Books, specially 
planned and adapted for Newspaper Accounts, opened. and past 
counts, however imperfectly kept, naviteen, up and adjusted, by « 
Accountant of speciz Xperience in Newspaper and Advertising hs 
eounts.—Addre:s Baynes & Parker, 11, Clement's lane, E.C. 

















VHE WAR.—Parents who are compelled to recall 
their DAUGHTERS from Schools Abroad, = informed that 
there are a few VACANCIES in a High-class LADIES’ § 
West-end of London, where every Educational adv: ciitame is 
Reference permitted to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury — 
Address Domsa, care of Messrs. Williams & Co. 124 4, Uxford-s street, W. 


] EGRE ES in Ph.D., 
presentia.— Qe 
grees in Arts, Law, 
tivn and Advice by 
N.B. Only the appl 
Caudidates, will be re 











&c.—in aheontia or 
fied Gentlemen desir is - proceediyg to De- 
ology, ee & ve U ficial” Instruc- 
ing to LL.D., Pac king yten- street, London, N. 
ions of aan and other decidedly Qualitied 
ed to. 


























GT. JAMES S-STREET.—YORK CHAMBERS, 
K at the ( 


torner of Piccadilly.—Several Sets of RESIDENTIAL 














CHAMBERS To LI Good attendauce. Inyuire of the House 
Srewarpd on the l’r. mises. 
EWSPA PE RS, MAG AZINE 2S, -COPY- 


RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. [fotures, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 43, Pater noster-row. 


4 MERIC JAN ‘and FOR EIGN BOOKS. seni | Copy 

of the MONTHLY BULLETIN of Ameri in and Foreign 

Books, imported by Sampson Low & Co., will be forws ny 

address on recei; t of postage-stamp. Und for Ame 
in wes supplied in six weeks. 

don: SaMPrson eas x & Ma Foreig 











RST on Engl ish, 





y AR Mz APS. —TO. BE “SOLD, a large Part of 
the ORDNANCE SURVEY of FRANCE 
Prontier from Caen to Italy. Also, part of the Pri 
ine Provinces, and a large part of Bavaria. In al 
Maps.—Address H , Maidenstone House, Greer nwich. 


—The “SAVOY STEAM PRESS” 








r 
ne arly : 200 large 








EW PA P ER. 










offers thy greatest f: Spey for printing »ublishing Journals’ 
&e., and wr th eir ilbust on by Wood Eng LD r Chromo-litho- 
graphy.—Address Joun B. ‘Dar, & awvoy-street, Strand. 





NOTES on READING. and LIST o f SECOND- 

HAND LOOKS. Post free, Threepence. 
C. PF. Bracksurn, Reading. 

“We owe Mr. Blackburn, Bookseller, of Reading, our thanks. He 

has shown us that even a catalogue of second-hand books can be 

t.—(After quoting.) Talk about comic papers, 

at that e conld give you a score more 

d we space, for they occur on every page of the cata- 

—Londoa Figaro. 


ATALOGUES WANTED. 
and BOOKSELLERS are requester: 
Lists of Books, &e., te the Linrariay, Pu 


R. HUNT'S INSTITUTION for ti 
STAMMBRING, Kuowles Bavk, TUNBRIDGE 
bg hie Brother in-iuw, the Kev. F. H. RIVERS, 3A 
tion of Boye is tarefully attended to. Candidat 
petitive Examinations. Mr. Riv attend . Mi artin ax 
. bendon, en the First and d THU a eSDAY of every 
outh, from 11 to 3 p.. 
Sane. HUNT ON STAMMERING, 7th 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 
















- PUB LISHE RS 


d to send a ney ef their 
bie Librar eas. 








| CURE of 








Edition, price 53. 





ANDSEER’S ‘SHOEING THE HORSE.’— 

A Proof Impression of the Engraving from this celebrated Pic- 
ture, in the samestate as received from the Publisher, TO BE SOLD. 
—Apply to Mr. Sarr, 9. Eldon-road, Kensington, Ww: 





you RISTS derive additional pleasure from their 

Rambles by being scquainted with Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils. 
—Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives PRACTICAL 
INSTR! CTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, and from his 
extensive Collection, comprising many thousand specinrens, Ladies 
and Gentlemen are enabled in a dozen or twenty Lessons to acquire 
sufficient knowledze to identify all the ordinary components of Rocks, 
and most of the Minerals and Metals used in the Arts. Terms, 7s. for 
a Lesson of one hour. 

Mr. TENNANT can supply Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20'to 
509 Guineas each. Also Geological Maps, Hammers, &c. 


{ANs’s ARABIC DICTIONARY. 


The Fovrtn Part of LANE’S ARABIC DICTIONARY, burnt in 
the Fire at Mr. Warrts’s Printiug Office, is being reprinted as quickly 
as is consistent with due care. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 2 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


>RI TISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 

») NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 15s T. J. ALLMAN, 483, New Oxford-street, London. It 
contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 








B® RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPTES of Norn 
HUMPIREYS’s splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS. mee 

lished at 31 38 may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. L- 

MAN, 463, New Oxfurd-street, London. It contains ‘hand chan d 

Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full giit 

claret cloth, gilt edges. 

( LD NEWSPAPERS, 

Account- Books, Catalogues, 

fact, every descriptic onof Waste Pay Gg ased by HORACE POO} 
3 street, Charing- pont Wat paid at time of Purchase 
red ate xpense of the P nets aser, and all Communications 

ed to. Offices cleared. 


piv Vv IDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Lnvestments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
aes AUGUST Number ready. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Cire vular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1853. Jankers, Lou don and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
1K. AND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, oppo- 
te the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS AC COMMODATION. 
Warm Min eral Water Baths under the s ~ _ 
. COWELL, Manager. 





Letters, Manuscripts, 
Pi itliamentary Papers, Reports ; in 











(post free). 














HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Sulscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
z to the eupply re quired. All the best New Books, Eng 














, and German, Immedis ately on publication. Prospectuses, with 

List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Sg ay Books off ered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 

e had, free, on application — Boorn’s, Cuurtoyn’s, Hope- 





and Saunpers & Ot.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Kegen te street, 


SON *s. 
near the Polytechnic. 











Sales hyn Auction 
| Scientific and M iscellaneous Books, including the Library of the 
late R. T. HULME, Esq. M.R.CS. &c. 
Mate PU TT ICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION 











at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
17, and snee Following Days, a COLLEv- 
und MISCELL ANEOUS “atl including 
ROBERT T. HULME, M. c., ¢om- 
y. Dentistry, Ob-tetric Medicine and Sur- 





=e 





1 History, the Microscope, and the various 
lassical and Theological Literature—Standard 
siocraphy, Voyages and Travels, and the various 





‘ slist ud ign Literature— Mz anuscript Collections 
oH QR D GOOUH, Esq , one of the Compilers of * _ Georgian 

y Rem aiuders of Mode rn Books— Playing Ca , the New 
f M Pr. fi iintings, Drawings and Encravings— 
Articles 1 Lecturei’s 








-acks 





Surgical Instruments, Chemicals, 


i} 
Diag srAmMs, 


1 Den ist’s Late, &e. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
Valuable Propertu, Works of Art and Decoration, 
New Carpe ts, de. 
pReans PUTTICK & so will SELL 












Y¥, at their louse, 47, Leicester-sq uare, W.C., on 

in assemblage of Mrs CEL OUS WORKS 
TION, Ancient Armour, Gur 8, ‘Old China and 
tural History Specimens, ¢ ollection of Stuffed 
iments, capital Opera Glasses, Telescopes— 

ts, Diainond and other Rivgs, Brooches, 
es with fittings, Bagatelle Boards, beau- 
of finest m: = Dressing Cases, Plated 














Music, Copyrights, and Musical Instruments—August Sale 
(Last of the Season). 

i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
4 AUCTION, at hong House, 47, leicester-square, W.C., on 

ust 24, 2 COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS 
s-—Modern Vocal and gy ger: al Music—Im- 
pyrizhts and raved Plate: v, Valuable 
s—splendid Gra and Cottage y fortes by 
‘ollard, and other modern makers —Harmoniums 
trard aud others—Violins and Violoncellos, Wind 






WEDNESDAY 





= 








© atale ogues are in the Press. 





Engravings, Water-co eur Drawings, and Pictwres. 
gs, 








A — S. P OTERO K & SIMPSON will SELL 
a* hy / at r House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY ( OL! f B CTION of ENGRAVINGS, after ola 
and Moder ter-colour Drawings, framed and in the port- 


folio—Valuable Victures by celebrated Ms asters, comprising several 
capital examples in genuine state 


Cy utalogues are preparing. 








Libraries, removed from Calor Lodge, and of other 
ectors. 


ESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works Illustrative of the Pine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-stre 
a W.C., on FRIDAY, August 19, and Four Following Days et, 
1 o'clock precisely, F 
A PORTION of the LIBRARY of a well-known COLLECTOR ; 
The LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN, deceased ; 
BOOKS of PRINTS and MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS, the 
Property of the late ROGER FENTON, Esq., 

And the LIBRARY, removed from Granard Lodge, Roehampton; 
the whole comprising some Valuable Books in the various classes of 
English and Foreign Literature; a series of the Works of George 
Cruikshank; a Book of Hours of the Virgin, formerly belonging to 
Henry II. of France; and other articles of interest. 

May be viewed two days previous; Catalogues had, if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 





Valuable Books, the Library of the late DR. ROBINSON, of 
Putney, dc. &c.—Five Days’ Sale. 


es 
N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 17, and Four following Days (Saturday excepted), at 1 o “clock” 
a large COL LECTION of BOOKS, including the Seaiee ana valuable 
LIBRARY of the late W. ROBINSON, Esq. D.C.L., removed from his 
Residence at Putney. Also a MODERN LIBRARY from South 
w ey comprising Nash's Worcestershire, 2 vols. Pec Pete Dorset- 
shire, 5 parts—Stoke Park, Buckinghamshire, a De on of, splen- 
aidly illustrate d, = Proof Engravings and Water. -colour Drawings, 
in Portfolio—The ie Gallery—Johnston’s Royal Atlas—Knight’s 
English © eatin vols.— Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.— Rees’s C yclo- 
—— 45 vols.— Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols.—Britton’s 
Cathedral Antiquities, 6 vols. in 13-—Billings’s Antiquities of Seotiand, 
4 vols.—United States Survey of the Mississippi, 13 vols.— Punch, 4 
vols.—Chalmers’s Poets. 21 vole.—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 
32 vols.—Rose’s Biographical eg as vols.— Beauties of Hngland 
and Wales, 26 vols.— Milton's erg, by Todd and Symmons, 14 vols. _ 
Spenser's Works, by Todd, 8 vo Is.—Ben Jonson’s Worke, by Gifford, 
9 vols.—K night's Shakspere, 8 vols.—Old Enclish Plays, 6 vols. —Contes 
et Nouvelles “de La Fontaine, 2 vols.—Walpole’s Letters, 10 vols. —Striek- 
land’s Queens, 12 vols.—Prescott’s Works, 8 vols.—Bancroft’s United 
States, 8 vols.—Mill and Wilson’s India, 9 \o's.—Roberts’s Holy Land, 
6 vols, in 3—Walton and Cotton’s Angler. by Nicolas, 2 vols.—Yarrell’s 
Fishes, 2 vols.—Bewick’ ‘8 Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols.— Morris's Bri- 
tish Birds, 9 vols —Bree’s Birds of Europe, 4 vols —Lowe’s Ferns, 8 vols. 
—Shaw’s Zoology, 28 vols. large paper—Sowerby’s English Botany, 12 
vols.—Agricultural Society’s Journal, 25 vols.—Co!lins’s Peerage, 9 vols. 
—Hook’s Archbishops i Canterbury, 7 vols.—Catvin Society’s Pub- 
lications, 52 vols.—The Works of Strype, Jewel, Binghain,. Collier, 
Jeremy Taylor. Beveridge. and other Lea ee Divire:—Good Editions 
of the Enzlish Poets and Dramatists—The Works of Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, Ainsworth, Marryat, Cooper, and other Popular Writers. Prints, 
and Books of Prints, Oil Paintings, Framed Prints—Table and Houre- 
hold Linen—Table Knives— Dressing aud Writing Cases—Curious old 
Gold_ Watch — Indian Ornameuts, and Miscellaneous and Faz cF 
Articles. wou be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Re W. SMITH, a Bankrupt. 
To Engineers, Printers, Publishers, and Newspaper Proprietors. 


i" R. STANLEY ROBINSON will SELL, m Lots, 
J by Public Tender, to be opened on TUESDAY, August 23, at 
12, the Valuable COPYRIGHT of ‘THE ARTI IZAN, ” the oldest 
Engineering Journal extant. Also the LEASE of the PREMISES in 
the STR <ing Stock of printed Copies of the Paper—the Type, 
Printing Presse nd items usually found in a Printing Establish: 
ment. Forms of "Tender aud further particulars may be had of Messrs. 
Wacker & Sons, Solicitors, 13, Swithin’s-lane, E.C., and Mr. Stanury 
Ronrxson, ‘Auctioneer, 20, Gresham-street, E.C. 


(CCROSTawaltes MUSEUM, KESWICK.— 
The Proprietors of this famous institution, failing to dispose of 
it in its integrity, — a mined to distribute it in Lots, and have 
instructed Mr. C. HARDY to make the necessary arrangements 
for carrying out their J ome tl The Auctioneer, therefore, begs to 
announce that the SALE will commence in the “SKIDDAW 
GREYS” DRILL SHED, KESWICK, on TUESDAY, the éth_of 
September, and continue without intermission till the close. The 
Catalogue, as previously a) will be undeviatingly adhered to, 

and the Sale, er geesce ps each at Eleven o'clock a.m, will be 
prosecuted with on, till the Lots apportioned are exhausted. 

The articles appre red for each day’s Sale may be viewed during 
the moruings, from Nine till Ten o'clock. Commissions from parties 
unable to attend personally wo be faithfully executed, and promptly 
forwarded to their destination. Catalogues, price Twopence, or through 
the post Threepence. may, in the interval, be had from Bir. F 

Crosthwaite, Bank, Keswick, or the Auctioneer, Carlisle. 

47, Lowther-street, Carlisle, August 5th, 1870. 



































CONDITION OF THE FRUIT CROPS, 1870. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI- 


eens, G ‘aeons of SATURDAY, Angust 20, will con- 
tain a FULL ABULAR STATEMENT of ¢ = CONDIT loN 
of the FRUIT CROPS throughout the UNITED KING DOM. Order 


A Single Copy sent for six stamf 
Richards, at the Office, 41, Wellington-street, 


of any News Agent. 
Published by W. 
Strand, W.C. 


MHE PERIOD.—< This is a oot of my hand 
writing, after a course of a by Professor Bismarck.” 
(Coloured Cartoon). See No. 14 of this Quizzical, Satirical, and Critical 
view. Price 2d.; post free, 3 stamps. 
Offices: 74, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


JPXEIBURG MINSTER: for View of this Build- 
ing, see THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 6¢), 
with Portrait of Professor Hayter Lewis. Condition of Jublin— 
Timber and Construction— Iron —— Sanitary Precaatious for 
Troops in the Field—Archeology, &. 
1, York-street, W. 5 








and all Newsmen. 


h RS. BROWN’S BUDGET (Illustrated). 
4 . 


Conducted by ARTHUR SKETCHLEY 
One Penny. Every Monday. 











In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London Sch 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


[ELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 


Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 





Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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\ AR MAPS.—SAARBRUCKEN, WEISSEN- 

BURG, &c.—Detailed strategical Maps of the Battlefields will 
oY ana rally as required, | for general purposes ; but the attention of 
Military Mea. is directed to the magnificent 
Series of atane cater by the Prussian Commander-in-chief, 
Couut Moltke, ee. for their detail and trustworthiness. The supply being 
véry limited and difficult to renew, early is 





Just published, in post Svo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LAWS of VERSE or PRINCIPLES of 

FICATION EXEMPLIFIED in METRICAL TRANS- 

LATIONS: : by opened with an Annotated Reprint of the Inaugural 

Presidential Address to the Mathematical and Physical on of oo 
_- aes at Exeter. By J. J. SYLVESTER, LL.D., F.R.S 





Beautiful General Maps of Central Europe, Germany, &c., on a large 
scale, 7*., 108. 6d.,158., 218., 308., 358.,428., by Keippert, Ravenstein, 
Standiord, Stiele, “aud others. 


Letts, Sons & Co., 8, Royal Exchange, London. 


Ter Ts's WAR BOOK, just published, containing, 
among other things, a very full List of Places «ed to be of 
interest, not found in any but the most expensive Maps, 1 


ETTSS PIN FLAGS.—French and Prussian, 














9 2 to the University of aun 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





SIR A. MALET ON THE GERMAN CONFEDERATICN. 

Ou Wednesday, the 24th instant, in Ove Votume, Svo. with Maps, 
HISTORY of the OVERTH ROW of the GER- 
MANIC CONFEDERATION by PRUSSIA in 1866. By Sir 


ALEXANDER C. MALET, Bart. K.C.B., late H.M. Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





4 threesizes, mixed, for marking the positi of the t 
forces, 6d. per box, , 3d. per packet. 


ETTS'S WAR MAPS.—The special feature of 
Letts’s SHILLING WAR MAPS is _— INDICATING DOTS. 

No. 1—Is the best General Map, coloured, 1 

No. 2—Is the cheapest, mounted on linen, 7 28. 6d. 

No. 3—Large Map of Central Europe, coloured, 2s. ‘ad. 

No. 4—The same, mounted on linen, in cloth case 

No. 5—Laud and Sea Outline Map, coloured, with “Illustrations of 
{ron-clad and other Vessels, 1s. 6d. 

No. 6—Rhine Province Map, on lin 

No. 7_Just published. Largest yoy “Map issued at 1s. of War 
Districts, from the Rhine to the Baltic, coloured. 

No. 8—Newspaper Map of the Rhine District, very small and clear, to 
lie on bewspaper full coloured, 6d. 


On SATURDAY will be published, No. I., price 1s. of 


OHNSTON’S WEEKLY WAR REGISTER, 


giving a Map of the Seat of War, enlarged Plans of Battle- fields, 
pi a Diary of the chief Events to date of publication. 








NEXT WEEK will be published, price 1s. 


HE FORTIFICATIONS of CENTRAL 
EUROPE, Sheet No. I., containing Plans of Metz, Valenci 


| 
| 
| 





| BULLEN AND HEYCOCK’S CLASSICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Or, LINGUZ ANGLICAN CLAVIS. 
Second Edition, revised, in 12mo. price 33. 6d. 
UDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 


the use of Schools, forming an_Easy Introduction to Latin and 
other Classical Grammars. By the Rev. il. 8 EN, M.A., 
formerly Master of ee Grammar School. Re- ‘edited by the Rev. 
Cc. HEY z 20CK, M.A 
0 


ndon : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
AY ATTER FOR MATERIALISTS: a Series of 


Letters in Vindication and Extension of the Principles regard- 
ing the Nature of Existence of the Right Rev. Dr. BERKELEY, Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. By THOMAS DUUBLEDAY, Author of ‘ The 
True Law of Population,’ &c. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


Messrs. BAGSTER’S LIST. 





THE SEPTUAGINT, with its English Translation, 
in parallel columns, with Notes and Various Readings. 4to. half- 
bound, 242. [Jus i. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and English, in 
parallel columns, with Various Readings, 4to. half bound, 1s. 
(Just published. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Hebrew 
and English, in parallel columns, 4to. half bound in mor. 248. 
Uniform with the above three, 
The VULGATE and the DOUAY VERSION, 


parallel columns, 4to. Un the Press. 


PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS, 


collected from the Psalms of David. By ELIHU BURRITT. 
8vo. price 28. {Just published. 


THE PENTATEUCH, according to the Talmud. 
By P. I. HERSHON. PartsI. IL. and IIL, price oS 
Us 


PART IV. [In the Press. 
THE GOSPELS CONSOLIDATED: with a copious 


Index. Small 4to. cloth, price 68. 


‘REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.’ 
Just published, 
A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT: 





Preparing for publication, in 1 vol. with many Illustrations, 


HISTORY of the GOTHIC REVIVAL: an 


Attempt to show how far the taste for Medieval Architecture 
was retaiued in England during the last two centuries, 





Lille, Bouchain, Cambrai, Schlestadt, Thionvilie, Amiens, Neuf- 
Brisach, Sedan. rasbourg, Maubeuge, Coblentz, Treves, Rastatt, 
Germersieim, Frankfort, Saarlouis, Mayence and Castel, Cologne. 


Now ready, New Editions of 
y ELTH JOHNSLON’S WAR MAPS, printed 


in Colours,— 

CENTRAL EUROPE. 1s. 6d. 
RHINE FRONTIERS. 6d. 
CENTRAL EUROPE (small seale). 6d. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh ; and 74, Strand, London ; and all 
Boukseliers. 


and has 
din the present. By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, F.R.L, 
B.A., Architect, Author of * Hints on Household Taste. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Tenth Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


UR FARM of FOUR ACRES: How we 
anaged it, the Money we Made by it, and how it Grew into One 
of Six. Tenth Edition, Llustrated, carefully Revised and greatly 
Enlarged. . 

London: Chapman & Iall, 193, Piccadilly. 





New Edition, just out, price 2s. 


ERMAN ACCIDENCE; or, Essentials of Ger- 
man Grammar. By KARL oe Ph. D. 





WAR MAPS. 





L 
se MAPS in KEITH JOHNSTON'S ‘ROYAL 
ATLAS’ contain the most recent rectifications of the Geography 
of the Countries expected to be the Seat of War. This Atlas consists 
of 48 Maps, carefully Coloured, with Index to each country. Imperial 
—_ halt-bound in morocco, price 51. ds. 6d. 


Any Mups may be had separately, as— 
FRANCE. 
PRUSSIA. 
SOUTH-WEST GERMANY. 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS. 


Size 24) by 104 inches, price 3s. in sheets, or 4%. 6d. mounted on cloth 
in a case for the Library table. 


‘HE ‘HANDY ROYAL ATLAS’ is a reduction 


be the Author from the ‘Royal Atlas,’ consisting of 45 Maps. 
Imp. 4tv. with General Index, price 2. 12s. 6d. 


Phe Maps of this Atlas are also sold separately, at 1s. 6d. each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 





THE WAR. 
Just published, price 1s., post free 1s. 1d. 
TE-HE ORGANIZATION and STRENGTH of the 
HOSTILE ARMIES: an indtepenmable Companion to the War 
Maps, aud a Guide to Newspaper Read 
By an old STAFF- OF FICER. 


Tondon : Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, One Shilling, post free, 


fe RUBNER’S MILITARY MAP of the SEAT of 
the WAR, WT ally de = 99 a the Study of the present Cam- 

paign, by E.G. KRAVENSTEIN, F.G 
Lonudun: 


Tritbuer « Co. 8 wl 60, Paternoster-row. 








London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. Bir- 
oe! Brothers. Manchester: J. E. Cornish. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: T. 8S. Cornish. 
This day is published, 
A NEW EDITION, being the THIRD of 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
HOW TO he wed AND SHOW THEM. 


By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 

With addition al Matter and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Feap. 8vo. stiff wrapper, 48. post free, 


T OW to TELL a CAXTON, with Hints Where 
and How the same may be Found. By WILLI TAM BLADES, 
Author of ‘ The Life and Typography of William Caxton.’ Containing 
16 Plates, displaying the various Types used by the first English 
Printer, and « List of the Works known to have been printed by him. 
London: Henry Sotheran & Co. 136, Straud. 











Greatly reduced in price, 
MONS. THIERS’ GREAT HISTORICAL WORK, 


[fue HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the 
EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON. 

The few remaining copies of the only Authorized Translation of this 
great work, originally published at 57. 158. 6d., are now offered at 31. 10s. 
he 20 vols. 8vo. neatly and strongly bound in 10, in cloth. 

The period embraced by this work (1800-15) forms the most important 
era in the history of modera times. The eminent talents of the author, 
not less than his extraordinary facilities for procuring inform: ition 
from exclusive and authentic sources, have enabled him to produce a 
work which deserves tu be ranked as the foremost historical production 
of the age. 

Londo om: Henry Sother an & Co. 136, Strand. 


MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, 14th Edition. be sae og revised and enlarged, 
price 38. clot 
{@NGLISH GRAM MAR, including the Principles 
of Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. 
In the Regulations for the Local Examinations issued by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. for 1563 and 1864, this work was among those 
led to 








THE WAR. 
GEE MAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS 
NM AP S of the SEAT of WAR—(German Maps are well known 
tu be the most corrcet)—supplied by H.C. Panzer, 91, London-wall, 


ficial Agent for the Cologne Gazette, the best paper for News from the 
ba sutinent, and all other Continental Newspapers. 


> AR ABLES of FICTION: a Memorial Discourse 
. ou CHARLES DICKENS. By J. PANTON HAM. Price 6d. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


and 








| 
| 





Candidates. 
By the same Anthor, 


The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES APPLIED to 
LATIN. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 


™ 7 he author has furnished an able exposition of the principles of 
analyzes, with plenty of appropiate examples and exercises for prac- 
ti —Athenrum. 

The merits of this little work are very considerable. We most 
heartily commend it to all who are in need ef an able and practical 
exposition of the principles of grammatieal analysis applied tv the 
Latia tongue.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

London: James Walton, 137, Gower-street. 





Now Ready, price 5s. 


T H E 


SETTING 


SUN 


A POEM, IN SEVEN BOOKS. 
By JAMES HURNARD. 


“An English poem, unlike any other, 
Written at various times, in various moods, 
Touching on many human interests, 

inked to events of deathless history, 


To names of men of permanent renown, 
To spots associated with great events, 
And scenes whose beauty will for ever charm.” a 
VII. 


London: F. Bowyer Kirto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 





at one view the Authorized Version, and the Results of 
the latest criticism of the Original Text. Edited by the Rev. 
T. S. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. price 7s. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six principal 


Englieh Versions of the New Testament, in parallel columns, 
beneath the Greek Original Text. . " 


The several Versions of the English Hexapla are— 
Wictir’s Version—the harbinger of the 2 9g erg 
1534. TynpaLi’s own revised edition, printed at Antw ep. 

The Version printed under the care of Archbishop CRANMER. 
The Translation made and printed by the ExiLes at 

Geneva, during Geese Mary’s reign. 
The Version prepares by the Porisn CoLircE or Ruems. 
bi - present slation, as authorized by King James the 
IRST. 


AM aAAAg 
PS SEES 
g 
ns 


. 1611. 


The Greek text is t pec mt in the boldest type, and accompanied with 
various readings and collations of different recensions. 

The six seaemations and the original Greek are presented to the eye 
at one view; and the whole is preceded by an Introduction full of in- 
teresting memorials of the translations and the translators. 

Extra Demy Quarto, price Two Guineas. 
Kept bound in calf, and Turkey morocco, and ruseia, flexible sides. 


Polyglot Bibles and Biblical Aids in great variety. 
Catalogue by post, free. 


SamurL Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





This day, Tweifth Thousand of 
h ICK TRACY, the Irish Scripture Reader. With 


Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64. 
“A rale native, if there ever was one in print.” 
London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 





Sixth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 320 pages, price 28. 6d. 
WNGLISH POETRY. In Four Parts. A Class 


Book for Colleges and Public Schools. Compiled for the Use of 
the Liverpooi College, by one of its late Principals. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. BEARD’S ‘LATIN MADE EASY.” 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. the Ninth Edition of 

ATIN MADE EASY: an Introduction to the 
7] Reading | of Latin, eee a Exercise Book, end 
Vocabulary. By the Kev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 

A KEY, containing er te of the Exercises, 

may be had, price 2a. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








Crown 8vo. pp. 240, cloth, price 32. 6d. 


OUNT BISMARCK, a Potitican Brocrarny. 
By LUDWIG BAMBERGER, (Member of the Sou Zarliomentt. 
Translated from the German, by CHARLES LEE LE 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


VHE WIND IN HIS CIRCUITS.”—Refuta- 
tion of Capt. MAURY’S THEORY. 

Lieut. Armit’s Theory of Atmospherical pe Formation of 
the Monsoons—Easterly Winds and how to Avoid them- Origin and 
Cause of Circular Storms considered as FE iaotaos Magnetic Phenomena 
—Explanation of the Cause of the Vv ariation and e. of the Needle— 
Gravity divided into Four Forces. By Lieut. R. H. ARMIT, R.N. 

This little work gives evidence of great talent, research, and obser- 
vation....and we can very sincerely recommend it to the large pumber 
of our readers.”— United Service Gazette 

J. D. Potter, Agent for the Admiralty Charts, 31, Poultry, and 11, 
King-street, Tower-bill. 


aioe AL WORKS BY DR.WILLIAM 
AVIS, B.A. (Univ. Lond.) 

“* The very best hooks ever issued.” — Patriot. 

“ We have examined with some care this set of books, and can cor- 
dially recommend them.”— Morning Star. 

** We have already noticed these works separately as they appeared ; 
and, in placing them together here, we desire to draw the attention of 
teachers to @ remarkably cheap, well- -graduated, and praetical set of 
school-books.”— Educational Times. 








(1.) The Book of Poetry for Schools and Families. Cloth, 1s. 

(2.) The Complete English Spelling and Dictation Book. Cloth, 12. 6d. 

(3) The Complete Book of Arithmetical Examples Cloth, 1s, 4d. 

(4.) Arithmetical Examples, in Two Parts. Cloth, 8d. each, 

(5.) The Junior Arithmetic. Cloth back, 6d. 

(6.) The Grade Arithmetic, in Three Parts. 2d. each. 

(7.) The Complete Grade Arithmetic. Cloth back, 6d. 

(8.) The Memory-Work of Arithmetic. Cloth back, 4d. 

(9.) The First Six Books of Euclid. Cloth, 1s. 

Full Prospectuses of Dr. Davis's Ngee Ie orks may be had free on 
—— to him, Wellington Park, Bris 


ion: Longmans * Co., and through ail ‘Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies,” 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
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Now Ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS 


OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





From the Saturday Review, August 6th, 1870. 


“These two volumes of Hawthorne’s remains have appeared very opportunely. At a time when the din of war is sounding in our ears, 
when there is universal excitement and impatience of all news which is six hours old, it is pleasant to turn aside from this feverishness to the. 
perfect repose of ‘The English Note-Books.’ To drop the Times and its latest telegrams and to pick up one of these volumes is to find some- 
what of the same relief that Hawthorne himself so eagerly and constantly sought, when he turned aside from the noise of London into 
St. Paul’s Cathedral or into some quiet court of law. ‘Truly I am grateful,’ he says, ‘to the piety of former times for raising this vast cool 
canopy of marble in the midst of the feverish city.’ 


soeees There is a freshness in the view that Hawthorne takes of everything he sees so different from that of the ordinary tourist. 
As we read his Notes we begin again to wonder, as we did when we first read his novels, whence he derived that strange humour of 
his. It is impossible to read Dickens without being now and then reminded of Smollett, or to read Thackeray without being 
reminded of Fielding, but whose mantle is it that has fallen on Hawthorne? His humour is all his own. And perhaps we shall 
not be far wrong if we attribute that curious contrast in his character which most strikes us, and which is the chief source of his 
humour, to the fact that, while nature clearly made him for an old country, by the accident of birth he belonged to one of the 
newest. And yet though belonging to the great go-a-head Republic, it curiously enough happened that he was born and lived for 
many years in a decaying town, a town which was even venerable compared with most of the great cities of the American continent. He 
thus acquired a taste for antiquity, perhaps even a love for it, but scarcely a reverence. Rather he was, we imagine, impatient of it as 
he contrasted the condition of his own town with the rapidly advancing prosperity of the greater part of the Union. Antiquity to be 
really graceful, needs the support of large endowments. A town going to decay, where there is no dean and chapter to throw like ivy a 
grace over the ruins, is after all a sorry sight. Hawthorne must have known so well the sad life of decayed gentility, that even an ancient 
House of Seven Gables touched hii much more with a feeling of pain than of pleasure. It is curious to notice what a change England 
works on him in this respect, and how her antiquity at last almost conquers his American republicanism. At first he is impatient of 
much of what he sees; the meanness of the streets, the dirtiness of the crowds, the stupidity of the children’s faces. Talking 
of the smell of the streets, he says, ‘It is the odour of an old system of life: the scent of the pine-forests is still too recent 
with us for it to be known in America.’ . .. But the longer he lives in England, the more we find he likes it, the less sensible he is 
of its shortcomings, the greater sympathy he has for its beauties. 


“He travels from one old town to another old town, and wherever a cathedral or a ruined abbey is to be found, thither he makes 
his way. He not only visits them once, but is drawn back to them again and again. York Minster and Westminster Abbey especially 
draw him to them; and at each visit he finds out that he is more able to enter into their beauties. At last, he seems no longer to 
notice our Liverpool school-children, with their ‘mean, coarse, vulgar features and figures,’ or our street crowds—‘a grimy people, as at 
all times, heavy, obtuse, with thick beer in their blood’; but he exclaims at the end of a tour through ‘but a little bit of England, 
yet rich with variety and interest, What a wonderful land! It is our own forefathers’ land, — our land, for I will not give up such a 
precious inheritance.’ He leaves off drawing comparisons between England and the United States; he has no longer an eye for our 
failings, but looks only for what is venerable and beautiful. ‘The beauty of English scenery makes me desperate,’ he says; ‘it is so 
impossible to describe it or in any way to record its impressions, and such a pity to leave it undescribed.’ 


are We had marked many quaint and many beautiful passages for quotation, but we must content ourselves with quoting one 
pretty story that he tells about his two children: — ‘J. the other day was describing a soldier-crab to his mother, he being much 


interested in natural history, and endeavouring to give as strong an idea as possible of its warlike characteristics and power to harm 
those who molest it. Little R. sat by quietly listening and sewing, and at last, lifting her head, she remarked: “I hope God did not 
hurt hisself when he was making him.” ’ We hope that little R.’s quaint fancies have not died out with her childhood, and that she 
may in time show that, though the old tree has borne its last fruit, it has nevertheless left a sapling behind, which, in its turn, will 
bear good fruit too.” 


STRAHAN & CO. 56, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Works 


Tue REIGN oF QueEN ANNz, by Earl Stanhope 

Tue CHURCH AND THE AGE: aSeries of Essays 
LorHair, by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli 

More WoRLDs THAN Ours, by R. A. Proctor 

Free Rossia, by W. Hepworth Dixon 

LeTrers OF SPIRITUAL CounsEL, by Rev. J. Keble 

A RAMBLE INTO Baittany, by Rev. George Musgrave 
Essays oN CHURCH AND Statg, by Dean Stanley 

Sr, PAUL AND PxorestanTism, by Matthew Arnold 
Hvx.gy’s Lay S8aMons——FIGUIER’S PRIMITIVE MAN 
Tue OriGin or Civilization, by Sir John Lubbock 
A Tour Round EnGLanp, by Walter Thornbury 
TRAVELS IN JAPAN, by Arthur Adams 

Ruskiy’s Lectures oN ART——THE TAREB WEDDINGS 
An Epitor’s Tags, by Anthony Trollope 

Dr. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 

Tue Lire or St. ANSELM, by Rev. R. W. Church 
Sroky OF THE Lire oF CHARLES DICKENS 

FREEMAN'S History OF WELLS CATHEDRAL 

Tue Foust or THE Suy, by W. Mattieu Williams 
Memorigs OF My Time, by George Hodder 

CHINA AND THE GospEL, by Rev. W. Muirhead 
AvusTIN FRIARS GeorGE CANTERBURY’S WILL 
CasimiIR Maremma, by the Author of ‘Realmah’ 
MADAGASCAR AND 1Ts PgorLe, by Rev. James Sibree 
Wip Lirz AMONG THE Koorps, by Major Millingen 
A Srorgenouse or Storigs, edited by Miss Yonge 
PICCADILLY: AN Episope, by Laurence Oliphant 
Ecciesta: Edited by Professor Reynolds 

A Book aBout THE CLERGY, by J. C. Jeaffreson 

A CRUISE IN GregkK Waters, by Captain Townshend 
LETTERS OF THE Figst EaRL OF MALMESBURY 

Tue OLD Love anp THR New, by Sir Edward Creasy 
Mission Lire 1N Travancore, by Rev. John Abbs 
Put YourseLr in His PLacs—— ACQUITTED 

Sitvia, by Julia Kavanagh——Tuae Hoty GRAIL 
Curiosities oF Toit, by Dr. Wynter——Myra GRAY 
THE AMERICANS AT Homs, by David Macrae 
VaRIgeTIES OF VicE-REGAL LIFE, by Sir W. Denison 
Maurice ayp Evefxis pgs Guféarin, by Harriet Parr 
Biuyt’s PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
LETTERS FRoM Lonponx, by George M. Dallas 

My Scuooisoy Frignps, by Ascott R. Hope 
AMERICA IN 1869, by Two Englishmen 

A Spring Tour IN PoRTUGAL, by Rev. A.C, Smith 
Tue MorsixG Lanp, by Edward Dicey —Irma 

Tue WoMAN oF BUSINESS HaGaR VERONICA 
TERENCE McGoway, by G. L. Tottenham JANIB 
THe StoRY OF WANDERING WILLIE——To EsTHER 
One Maipen Onty——Tue Rouge oF THE MONK 

For Ricuer, rok PoorgR——T#E STORY OF PAULINE 
Porms, by D. G. Rossetti ——Matta, by Rev. H. Seddell 
MAN AND Wirs, by Wilkie Collins PETRONEL 
WESTWARD BY RAIL, by W. F. Rae 

OLD CoLtontIaL Days, by James Bonwick 

Laws or DiscursivE THouGutT, by Dr. McCosh 
SLLICOTT ON THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Dr. NEWMAN’S MisCELLANIES——WBHITESIDE’S SKETCHES 
BaTUK-AMazat’s LitTL2 Book ABouT GreaT Britain 
Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL——TOO Bricat To Last 
Tue HOreL Du Petit St.-JEAN——RoLanNpD YORKE 
DgBENHAM’S VoWw——ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFB 
Lecky’s History oF EvrRoPEAN Morals 

Locy’s NARRATIVE OF OCCURRENCES IN CHINA, 1860 
LaDy BETTY —— WENDERHOLME GOLD AND TINSEL 
Lirs oF JoHN Gibson, R.A., by Lady Eastlake 

By Orper or Tae Kine THE RoskE OF JERICHO 
Tue CackD Liox, by Miss Yonge——LoNGLEAT 
LIcKMOR#’s TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Dr. KRUMMACHER 

Burton’s PARAGUAY——LIFE OF PERE Besson 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SPEECHES OF EaRL RvussELL 
Recess Stupigs, by Sir Alexander Grant 

Latin AND TE0TONIC CHRISTENDOM, by G. W. Cox 
Cox’s MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS 


























of general interest as they appear:— 


Tae Martyr CaurcH oF MADAGASCAR, by Rev. W. Ellis 
Arnor’s Memork oF Da. JamMEs HAMILTON 

Tag VicaR oF BULLHAMPTON. by Anthony Trollope 
Tue “ Ros Roy” on THE JORDAN 

A Diary IN THE East, by W. H. Russell 

Memoir or W. C. Buans, by Rev. Islay Burns 

A Brave Lapy, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax’ 
THE CHURCH OF THE ResTORATION, by Dr. Stoughton 
Tue Tuorees Brotuers, by Mrs. Oliphant 

A Visit to Eoypt, by Hon. Mrs. William Grey 
Heroes or Hesrew History, by Kishop Wilberforce 
Brpiicat Srupigs, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
MARKHAM’S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 

Essays on Lanp Tenure, by the Cobden Club 

Wa .tace’s Essays ON NATURAL SELECTION 
WaALLAce’s TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPRLAGO 
CHESNEY'’S RESOURCES OF FRANCE AND PRUSSIA 
Estuer Hit1’s Secuet, by Georgiana Craik 

Seekers arter Gop, by Kev. F. W. Farrar 

Her Masesty’s TowgeR——HILary Sr. Ives 

History oF EnGLanp, by Sir E. 8. Creasy 

JuvENTUS Munpi, by William Ewart Gladstone 

Tue Last oF THE ‘TASMANIANS, by James Bonwieck 
Curiosities OF OLDEN Times, by 8S. Baring-Gould 
L’EstranGe's Lire oF Mary RvusseLt MitrorD 
HistoricaL Sxetcugs, by Mrs. Oliphant——UNa WARES 
SKETCHES OF Lirg IN AFrica, by C. Hamilton 
SocikTY AND SOLITUDE, by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Amone My Books, by James Russell Lowell 
Travets In Centrat Caucasus, by D. W. Freshfield 
DIARY OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON 

Ho.ipays on High Lanps, by Kev. Hugh Macmillan 
Lire or Rev. JoHN KsBLB, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Tue Buiunpers oF Vick AnD Fouty, by J. G. Hargraves 
ANCIENT MEETING Hovusgs, by G. H. Pike 

Nores iN Ita.y, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

He Knew He Was Right——Taeg MINisteR’s WIFB 
MILMAN’s ANNALS OF St. Pavi’s CaTHEDRAL 
TOWNSHEND’S T'EN THOUSAND MILBS OF TRAVEL 
From Liverpoo. To St -Louis, by Rev. Newman Hall 
Van Cenyep’s TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR 

Maoricr’s LECTURES ON SociaL MORALITY 

Home Live or Sir Davip Brewster, by Mrs. Gordon 
At Home wits THe Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser 
Normanby Picturesgvk, by Henry Blackburn 
MemoIR oF })R. ConoLiy, by Sir James Clark 
HistoricaL GLeanines, by J, E. Thorold Rogers 
Station Lirg iN New Zgaanpd, by Lady Barker 
Tue (NTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault 
St. Bgps’s——Tue Harrises——Laby FLora 
PIONRERING IN THE Pampas, by R. A. Seymour 
PgraeRick’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 

Hasit AnD INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Murphy 
MADEMOISELLE D’ESTANVILLE——-GREY AND GOLD 
Mary Queen oF Scots, by John Hosack 

Tags Unkinp Worp——STexn NECRSSITY 

Nores on Burgundy, by C. R. Weld——VIOLA 

Lire AND Remains oF DR. Ropert Les, by R. H. Story 
Rassam's HisTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
Tue GospEL AND Mopern Lier, by J. Ll. Davies 

Tue (xpian TRiBgs oF Guiana, by W. H. Brett 
Bucnayan’s Lire or AupUBON——1za’s STORY 
LANCASHIRE: ITS Puritanism, &c., by Dr. Halley 
Daisy in THR Fiztp——Tue Duke's Honour 

Tus HIGHLANDS oF TURKEY, by Rev. H. F. Tozer 
Wrecked In PoRT——ON a CornaL REEF GRIP 
KinGs.iey's Lives oF THE HERMITS——CREDO 

A bous.Le SecreT——Davip Lioyn’s Last WILL 
Ropinson’s ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS 
Tus WiLp Gaxpen, by William Robinson 

Sr. CLain AND BRopHy’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA 

Lire or Dr. F. W, Faber Memoir or A. H, CLoveH 
CHRISTIAN OSBORNB’S FRiENDS——OVERDALE 

Memoir oF SiR GEORGE SINCLAIR, by James Grant 
PouiticaL PROBLEMS, by W. Greg —JaBgz OLIPHANT 











MERCER’S JOURNAL OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 

THE TEMPORAL PowsgR OF THE Papacy, by A. O. Legge 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Ker-——Rg1ici0us REPUBLICS 

Von Syseu’s French Revotvtion. Vols. IL and IV. 
MeEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE MonTaGu 

Goop St.-Lovis anp His Times, by Mrs. Bray 
HERgDITARY GeENivs, by Francis Galton——Nora 

Cox's SEARCH FOR WINTER SUNBEAMS IN CORSICA 

THE SQUIRES OF BRUDENELL——-THE FLOWER OF KILDALLA 
THE Parpon or GuinGamp——THE VIVIAN ROMANCE 
EVENINGS WITH THE SacrED Ports, by F. Sanders 
TRADITIONS OF West CorNWALL, by William Bottrell 
THe Loc oF THE FortToNa, by Capt. Lindley 

Srray Leaves or Sciencg, by Dr. Scoffern 

Beauty TarBoT——FerNackeg GRanceE——Sir RICHARD 
Peasant Lire IN SwEDEN, by L. Lloyd ——Vivia 
AFTER Baxtow’s DEATH——THE Bond oF Honour 
CHESTER’Ss TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES——NO APPEAL 
THE CREATOR AND THE CREATION, by Dr. John Young 
RELIGIOUS Lire In Loxpon, by James Ewing Ritchie 
THE Magyaks, by A. J. Patterson——Dickson’s JAPAN 
Tue Fatt or BaBrton, by Dr. Cumming 

Essays oN Woman’s Work AND Woman’s CULTURE 
THE SuBJRcTION OF WomeEN, by John Stuart Mill 

Lirg oF Lorp Fairrax, by Clements R. Markham 
Stars 1n A Stormy NiGHT ——GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST 
In AND AROUND PiccapILLy, by H. B. Wheatley 
Gossip about LeTTER-WnritERs, by George Seton 

THE EXxPeDITION TO ABYSSINIA, by Captain Hozier 
SEASIDE WaALKs, by the Rev. W. Houghton 

THE Feiian, by Edmond About——Lertice Lisitg 
MEMORIALS OF LADY OsBORNE——ENSEMBLE 

TRvuE TO HERSELF——COoLLEGE DeBTs——HIRELL 
ERine THE Boup, by RK. M. Ballantyne——Ginx’s BaBY 
Lire oF O.iver CromweLt, by J. R. Andrews 

Tug Discovery or THE Great West, by F. Parkman 
ALLEN’s Visit TO QUEENSLAND——SIDNEY BELLEW 

A Tae or Erernity, by Gerald Massey 

CocHRANE’s FRANCIS THE First, AND OTHER STUDIES 
Lirs oF Bisuor ArTersury, by Folkestone Williams 
Tue Pupits or St. Jony tHe Divins——CLavpIa 
PRICHARD’s TEN YEARS’ ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 
Lear’s LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CORSICA 

N&HEMIAH WALLINGTON’S HistoricaL Notices 
Country CouRTsH1Pp——A Kaceé FoR A WIFE 

Waat Her Face Saip——ANNIE JENNINGS 

Buiunt’s REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
CoMPARATIVE LONGEVITY OF Man, by E. R. Lankester 
Famitiar Tatks, by Henry Ward Beecher 

Tas Herr Exrectant——My Hero——BLoomFIELD 
De PrRessensé’s CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION 
FRISWELL’s Essays ON ENGLISH WRITERS 

Tue Norman Kinos oF ExGuanpd, by Thomas Cobbe 
LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES ON JESUS CHRIST 

Tae ANDES AND THE AMAZON, by James Orton 

THe Bairns Tue Bang or A Lire——Mongy’s WorTHE 
MACLEAR’S APOSTLES OF MEDIZVAL EvROPE 

THe Seg OF Rome IN THR MIDDLE AGEs, by O.S. Reichel 
Tue Normans, by A. H. Drury——EsTe_i~g Russe_h 
COMMONPLACE, AND OTHER STORIES, by C. G. Ressetti 
THREE SERMONS ON JAcoB, by Rev. J. Moorhouse 
Rg.iGiovs Lirk In GERMANY, by William Baur 
Patience CagRHYDON——TBE MAN WITH THE JRoN Mask 
RoMEB AND THE Council, by Felix Bungener 

THe “OMMENTARIE£S OF Ca&SAR, by Anthony Trollope 
In Exitu IskazEL——ARTHUR——THE BOOK OF ORM 
AMONG THE GoTHS AND VANDALS, by John Blaikie 
Norgs IN THE NILE VALLBY, by A. L. Adams 
RE.iGIous THovGHT IN GERMANY (from the Times) 
CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY 
Hawrsorns’s Enoiish Note-BookKs——HEpGED IN 
Hearts anp DiamMonps——Tae Inquisitor, by W. Gilbert 
Ignatius Loyota, by Stewart Rose — GLENMAHRA 
Bo.LiagkT’s WARS OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN 

Lire OF MADAME BEAUBABNAIS DE MIRAMION. 





AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
*.* THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 








Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.— Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





A New Edition of the AUGUST CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from the Library, for Sale, is Now Ready, and will be 
forwarded post free on application. This Catalogue contains The Life of Dr. Faraday—Dixon’s Free Russia—The Rob Roy on the Jordan—Ruseell’s Diary in the 
East—A Brave Lady—He Knew He Was Right—and nearly One Thousand other Popular Works, at prices considerably lower than they have hitherto been offered. 


*.* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitel), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





CITY OFFICE :—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


a ee 
THE 
FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: 


His Family and Friends. 
A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. 
Edited by the Right Hon the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


“These letters extend over many eventfal years. They passed 
between persons of high and henourable position in suciety, some of 
them actors, aud some of them behind the scenes, of the greatest his- 
———. ever played, ate Presidents, Consuls, Kiogs, and 
Emperors across the herein eaves, National Assem- 
Diies and wand Parliaments t sway “the cir and real mobs and real armies 
throng the back scenes. Its first act was the American Rebellion, its 
tremendous fifth was the Hundred Days; and no one to the end es the 
worid will reproach it with lack of incident or interest.” —Times. 


———_—_——_ 


BEAUTY TALBOT: a Novel. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ * Never Forgotten,’ &c. 


3 vols. 





EVENINGS with the SACRED 
POETS, 


From the Earliest Period. 


By PREDERICK SAUNDERS, 
Author of ‘ Salad for the Social’ and ‘Salad for the Solitary.” 


Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 





THE BOND OF HONOUR: 


A Heart-History. 3 vols. 





LETTERS FROM LONDON, 


From 1856 to 1860. 


By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, 
United States Minister at the Court of St. James's. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
Contains ions with Lord Clarendon, Lord 


Palmerston, Sir ares my ya a other statesmen, and piquant 
sketches of the Court ueen Victoria and of all the events of the day. 





———— 


PETRONEL: a Novel. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 


————_ 


MEMOIRS OF 
MADAME DE MIRAMION: 


A Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 
Seventeenth Century. 


From the French by the Baroness DE MONTAIGNAC, 
And Edited by the Right Hon. LADY HERBERT of LEA. 
Crown 8vo. 


“If ever there was 2 woman who deserved to have her life written, 
it <a moose a Miramion ; and if ever there was a book which 
cuaht to ug, it is this Termes There was everything that 
id ee desired intl he haneina: she was a beauty, an heiress, a woman 
= sf quality. a ekeneen of the time of the Fronde, the heroine of 
abduction by Bussy de Rabutin, and 
acquainted with all the remarkable people in Paris. ‘Too much credit 
cannot be given for the cure and pains which the translator and editor 
have bestowed upon the book.”— Atheneum. 








The OLD LOVE and the NEW: 


A NOVEL. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY, M.A., 
Aathor of ‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.’ 
3 vols. 8vo. 





At the End of the Month, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? 


A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. ELLOART, 
Anther of ‘St. Bede's,’ * The Curate’s Discipline,’ &c. 





Ricwary Bentiry, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 242. 

“The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many picturesque 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 
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The VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mor- 
TIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
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ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘Anne 
DYSART.’ 3 vols. 
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Haydn's Universal Index of Biography, from 
the Creation to the Present Time; for the 
Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and 
the Journalist. Edited by J. Bertrand 
Payne. (Moxon & Co.) 

Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary, containing 
Original Memoirs of the Most Eminent Men 
and Women of all Ages and Countries. 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

Ir not invariably undertaken, as the poet 
would have it, to “make our lives sublime,” 
the study of biography is yet, without doubt, 
a popular occupation. Still, it would almost 
appear, just now—although it is, perhaps, a 
hard thing to say—that lives and memoirs 
are among the ephemera of literature. They 
come forth in the sunshine of the book-season, 
they are welcomed, read, quoted, enjoyed, 
and then—are neglected and forgotten well- 
nigh as speedily as are the least meritorious 
of productions: not so much because the 
public is fickle as because its comprehen- 
siveness has limits. It may be that the very 
quality to which books of this class owe peculiar 
vitality in the first instance is the cause of 
their ultimate decay. The detail and gossip 
which so remarkably characterize modern bio- 
graphy have their power to charm, but they 
evaporate. They resemble those architectural 
elaborations which, once the glory of the 
builder, quickly yield to time and the atmo- 
sphere, and become, finally, a vague mass, the 
shame of the building. 

Still, detail has its charms, and when per- 
mitted to endure—although this can be but 
now and then—gives value to biography. The 
most notable instance of a book subsisting 
upon its character as a “trivial fond record” is, 
of course, Boswell’s ‘Life of Samuel Johnson.’ 
There is a sort of triteness in commending, 
or even in referring to this famous work. Let 
us say of it, however, that it has invested 
Johnson with a presence among us that could 
have been preserved to him ia no other way. 
To the modern public, Johnson survives less 
by reason of his writings than on account of 
the pages of Boswell. Strictly viewed, it may 
seem that it was hardly worth any one’s while 
to cherish minute particulars concerning a 
writer, however admirable, on the chance of 
their being of interest to sueceeding gener- 
ations. Does it really matter to us how the 
Doctor ate and drank, walked and talked, what 
kind of clothes he wore, what snuff he took, 
and what remarks he made on the most trifling 
topics ? When this small beer was first gravely 
chronicled in the last century there was much 
derision among the critics; yet the laughter 
has now completely died away, and the pre- 
servation of the laughed-at details has made 
Johnson popular for ever. He is liked so much 
by us all because so much is known of him, and 
he is made, as it were, more human for us per- 
haps at the cost of some loss to him of dignity. 
It is clear, however, that the world cannot 
find adoration for many biographical idols, or 
make room for very much Boswellizing. The 
gallery of great men is not to be choked up 
with full-length portraits painted after this 
fashion. Slighter pictures must suffice; while 


of some celebrities space can only.be found for . 





mere outline drawings, the details and colours 
of which the spectator must supply as best he 
may from memory or imagination. And then, 
too, have to be considered the variation of 
appraisement and the constant influx of new 
claimants to esteem who push from their places 
the favourites of fame. “ Portraits,” wrote 
Walpole, “that cost twenty, thirty, sixty 
guineas, and that proudly take possession of 
the drawing room, give way in the next gen- 
eration to these of the newly-married couple, 
descending into the parlour, where they are 
slightly mentioned as ‘ my father’s and mother's 
pictures.’ When they become my ‘ grandfather 
and graudmother,’ they mount to the two-pair 
of stairs; and then, unless despatched to the 
mansion-house in the country, or erowded into 
the housekeeper’s room, they perish among 
the lumber of garrets or flutter into rags before 
a broker’s shop at Seven Dials. Such already 
has been the fate of some of those deathless 
beauties who Pope promised his friend 
should ‘bloom in his colours for a thousand 
years.’” Something of this kind happens in 
the case of Lives and Memoirs. 

There remains for the subjects of these 
books, after the books themselves have lost 
public favour, that common burial-ground of 
reputations, the Biographical Dictionary. 
Here decent interment is provided, and a 
careful register kept of certain dates and facts 
of import to the memory of the interred. It 
is, to be sure, one of those “books which are 
no books.” It will be referred to, not read ; 
for with all the public love of biographical 
study, no one, we may venture to assert, ever 
waded steadily through one of these works— 
beginning, tet us say, with ‘Christian Charles 
Hendrick Aa,’ and ending with ‘ Ulrich 
Zwingli.’ Yet he who has secured a place in 
a Biographical Dictionary holds it as though 
it were his in perpetuity. The entries in the 
Biographica Britannica of 1747-66 have rarely 
been erased by later compilers. Some dis- 
turbance there may have been by compression, 
but scarcely by absolute suppression. Indeed, 
this would be alike difficult and unsafe. It 
is the business of the dictionary-maker to give 
as much information as possible, and to anti- 
cipate the needs of inquirers of all kinds, 
rather than to assert individual opinion and 
weigh various fames in the balance. What 
may be weeds to him may be flowers to some 
others; so he lets both grow together, and is 
careful to preserve each alike. In this way 
has arisen a method of testing the merits of 
rival dictionaries by counting the number of 


-entries contained in each—certainly not the 


most trustworthy means of arriving at a final 
satisfactory judgment on the subject. 

However close may be the net employed 
by the dictionary-maker, certain names slip 
through. Hence result class-biographies; and 
it is noticeable that the greatest care in regard 
to the fame of its minor members has been 
evinced by one of the so-called “ unrecognized 
professions.” The dictionaries of Pilkington 
and Bryan, of which from time to time new 
editions are forthcoming, have rendered the 
artists almost independent of the more uni- 
versal collections of biography. The greater 
artists, of course, duly take their places in 
the General Dictionary, but’ the less famous 
find refuge in the pages especially devoted to 
their profession. In the same way the actors 
were wont to manifest heedfulness in regard 





to the preservation of their fame; and early 
in the century a ‘Thespian Dictionary,’ ex- 
pressly compiled with that aim, recorded the 
names of players who otherwise would have 
escaped the memory. But the acters grew 
indifferent to this system of securing recollee- 
tion, or found it less efficacious than they had 
looked for; their care relaxed, and the ‘ Thes- 
pian Dictionary’ knew few fresh editions, and 
gradually dropped out of sight. Net to this, 
however, is to be attributed the fact that of 
late years the contributions of the Theatre to 
the General Dictionary of Biography have been 
few indeed. 

On the other hand, what are conventionally 
known as the “learned professions” would 
appear, if we may say so, to pay more regard 
to their living than their dead. It is true that 
books dealing with the lives of famous physi- 
cians, lawyers and divines respectively have 
been issued, but these have rarely assumed 
the convenient form of a dictionary. The 
Directories, legal, clerical and medical, that 
exist refer in no way to the departed, and in 
such respect contain less information than 
a Peerage, itself a biographical dictionary of 
a distinct class. The more illustrious of the 
learned professors are, of course, assured of 
enrolment in the General Dictionary, but there 
is not that vigilance with reference to the 
memories of the less eminent that we have 
noted in the case of the artists. 

Of old, it was judged that living men had 
no place in the Biographical Dietionary, but 
this opinion has been overruled in recent 
works of this class; for though we are taught 
that no man is to be called happy until his 
death has occurred, still it has been held 
that his eminence may be appraised and 
recorded at an earlier date. The system 
has its inconveniences, inasmuch as it intro- 
duces qualification and an element of inde- 
cision into a work that affects to be of conclu- 
sive authority. How can a final verdict be 
pronounced upon a career that is incomplete, 
and may in its end contradict and almost 
nullify its beginning and middle? And this 
leads us to the conviction that in regard to its 
whole contents a biographical dictionary should 
concern itself much more with facts than 
with opinions. It is bound to be brief; there is 
necessarily great pressure upon its space by the 
crowd demanding its attention ; it cannot at- 
tempt to fairly set forth a judicial decision 
on each particular case. Moreover, it is 
inevitable that it should increase in bulk, if 
not quite with the rapidity ef growth of a 
Post Office Directory, still with some relative 
proportion to the tendency to expansion of 
that surprising volume. A per-centage of the 
population will be always accepted as great 
men by their contemporaries,—at any rate, as 
great enough for the dictionary; and room must 
be found for these in all future issues of such 
works. 

So a system of compression will be found 
more and more indispensable as time passes. 
Biographies will be required to assume the 
merest skeleton form, to the end that they 
may be contained somehow within the cevers. 
Information will be pared as closely as possible, 
and opinion will have to be withheld almost 
wholly, and we may thus obtain a dictionary 
of more real worth to the student ‘than any 
existing work. It would register a few pro- 
minent dates and facts, and would then refer ~ 
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him to the sources from which of a certainty 
further knowledge could be derived. That 
biographical dictionaries as at present con- 
stituted rarely avow the authority for the 
statements they contain, is a serious defect. 
In regard to many of the personages whose 
careers they record there exist biographies in 
the form of distinct volumes; others but 
find a place in a collection of lives; while 
of some, account can only be found pre- 
served in the memoirs or correspondence or 
gossip of their contemporaries, or in a news- 
paper or magazine obituary notice. To give 
the student some precise information and to 
put him on the right track for finding more, 
and of the most complete kind, would be a 
task fairly within the scheme of a book of 
reference, and would invest it with peculiar 
value. An approximation to this system may 
have been now and then attempted, but it has 
hardly been carried out to the full extent and 
with the thoroughness it is susceptible of. 
It would increase undoubtedly the labours of 
those concerned, but the writers who shrink 
from grave expenditure of time and trouble 
must clearly betake themselves to occupation 
other than the compilation of books of real 
authority and reference. 


The success of the ‘Dictionary of Dates’ 
compiled by the late Mr. Haydn has led to 
‘a generic application of his name and the issue 
of a ‘‘ Haydn Series ” of Manuals and Indices. 


‘Thus the work called ‘ Haydn’s Universal Index 


of Biography,’ lately published by Messrs. 
Moxon, is attributable much less to Mr. 
Haydn’s labours than to the good example 
these provided. It is, no doubt, the kind of 
book he might have produced under certain 
conditions, and is a fair companion to his 
‘Dictionary of Dates’; but the responsible 
author would seem to be Mr. Bertrand Payne. 
The resort to the shelter of Mr. Haydn’s name 
may or may not be an excusable commercial 
artifice ; but it is as well that it should be 
clearly comprehended. The ‘ Index,’ upon its 
own merits, will probably be found generally 
acceptable. It presents in a compact form 
a long list of dates and facts unburthened 
with critical observation. The catalogue of 
names seems fairly complete, and includes 


‘living personages ; the fact of their existence 
‘being indicated, not by the presence of the 


usual asterisk, but merely by the absence of 
In the case of authors, 


no corresponding effort, however, to note the 


‘chief works of great artists. Room has not 


been found for a statement of the authority 
Biographies and genealogies of 
the chief representatives of the royal houses 
of the world precede the general index. Alto- 
gether, the book accomplishes very tolerably 
It might be more 
complete—exhaustiveness, of course, being out 
of the question ; but the information given is 
lucidly arranged, and the book is of portable 
and convenient dimensions. 


The ‘Biographical Dictionary’ of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. adheres rather to the example 
afforded by old-established books of its kind. 
It gives in an abridged form, and at a 
moderate cost, the collection of biographies 
and the class of information commonly to be 
found in similar preceding and current works; 


justifying, perhaps, its claim that it has ac- 





corded more than usual prominence to the 
names of Indian and American personages. It 
includes the living, expresses curt opinions 
with considerable freedom, withholds reference 
to authorities, and refrains from pointing out 
the quarters from which the inquirer, if so 
prompted, might gather further knowledge. 
Generally it may be said to accomplish fairly 
enough its prescribed design, and certainly 
in a more sober and useful fashion than was 
to be expected from a preface containing 
so pompous a sentence as “The history of 
individuals is the foundation of the history 
of humanity; as the great coral reefs that rise 
above the ocean are but the accretions of the 
separate vitality and separate actions of indi- 
vidual beings whose workings, distinct yet 
conjoint, shape themselves into one vast form- 
ation.” But it is to be noted that in the course 
of its manufacture the book has undergone a cer- 
tain change of plan that affects its symmetry, 
and relatively its value. Previous dictionaries 
have suffered in a like way. There would seem 
to have been miscalculation at starting as to 
the extent of space that was to be covered, or 
the amount of detail that might be ventured 
on. Thus, the earlier lives are more fully stated 
than the later ones; and though, no doubt, there 
are many more names in the first half than in 
the second half of the alphabet, 200 pages 
are a small allowance for the latter when 
the former gets 900 pages. By this arrange- 
ment no absolute suppression of names may 
have been necessitated, but an air of caprici- 
ousness in the distribution of its space is given 
to the book. If importance is to be tested by 
the length of notices afforded them, then, on 
the showing of this Dictionary, Mr. Thackeray 
is of inferior fame to Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
and Meyerbeer hardly to be measured as a 
composer with Hector Berlioz. Of this defect 
it is needless to multiply specimens. Another 
kind of mistaken economy in this matter of 
space may be referred to however: when only 
six lines can be afforded to the mention of an 
artist it seems hardly worth while to occupy 
three of these with a statement that “the Duke 
of Tuscany, where he attracted great notice, 
presented him with a chain and medal of gold.” 
If this was the one salient fact in the painter’s 
career there could be little harm in suppressing 
it altogether. It was inevitable, perhaps, in 
the case of a work that must have been some 
time passing through the press that various 
personages should appear registered in it with 
the asterisk prefixed to their names, denoting 
them as yet alive, whose career death has closed. 
In this respect the book already demands re- 
vision. As regards errors that are absolute 
misstatements, the preface bespeaks an indul- 
gence which may reasonably be accorded. In 
so simple a matter, however, as the chronology 
of the list of Mr. Dickens’s works mistake is 
hardly excusable; and the same may be said 
of the confusion existing in the mind of the 
biographer concerning the books of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins and his brother. We need hardly point 
out the incorrectness of the statement that 
Mr. W. Collins’s “last work, ‘A Cruise upon 
Wheels,’ appeared in 1862.” Still, after admit- 
ting all defects of plan and execution, the fact 
remains that the book will be found of advan- 
tage to a considerable section of the commu- 
nity. 
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Madre Natura versus the Moloch of Fashion : 
a Social Essay. With Illustrations. By 
Luke Limner, Esq. (Bradbury, Evans & Co.) 


WE have in this curious little volume a homily 
on the evils of tight lacing. We use the word 
“homily” advisedly : for there is in this essay 
on the wasp-waist much of the laborious 
repetition and “ woolliness” of style which 
characterize, in too many cases, the sermons 
which spiritual shepherds in country parishes 
administer to their somnolent flock. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Luke Limner has reason on his 
side in his choice of treatment. Bitter and 
caustic writing — raillery and caricature — 
have alike attacked the folly of tight lacing, 
and have alike failed. We greatly doubt 
the effect of this effort to counteract a 
silly custom by reducing its absurdity to 
abstract propositions ; for, unfortunately, the 
brains of the young persons who are guilty of 
the folly of pinching their waists are not, 
as a rule, very open to logical demonstration 
and argument, otherwise the fashion would 
have died out long ago. There would be no 
tight lacing if girls could be made to under- 
stand this simple fact—that men dread the 
thought of marrying a woman who is subject 
to fits of irritable temper, to bad head-aches, 
and other ailments we need not mention—all 
of which, everybody knows, are the direct 
and inevitable product of the compression of 
the waist. Men like to see a small waist, cer- 
tainly. But there is a very great difference 
between the waist which is well formed and 
in proportion to the rest of the figure, and a 
waist which is obviously and artificially com- 
pressed, to the destruction of that easy and 
graceful carriage which is one of the chief 
charms of a woman’s appearance. An un- 
naturally compressed waist is far more certain 
of detection than a mass of false hair or a faint 
dusting of violet powder. The rawest youth 
who enters a ball-room can pick out the women 
who have straitened themselves artificially ; 
and there is no more ready handle for his 
harmless jokes. If the young lady who, to 
obtain the appearance of a dragon-fly, has 
been subjecting herself to considerable physical 
pain, and who has been laying up for herself 
a pretty store of ailments which only want 
time to pronounce themselves, could only see 
the stare of scarcely-disguised contempt, and 
understand the scornful pity, which greet the 
result of her labour, we should have a change 
of the fashion: and it is merely a fashion. 
There is nothing intrinsically beautiful in an un- 
naturally small waist; and if it were the fashion 
to go into the opposite extreme, women would 
see beauty in padded waists. It is a great 
misfortune that popular taste never alters in 
this as it alters in other matters. Observers 
may notice with what a regular ebb and flow 
wide skirts and narrow skirts alternate ; how 
we have the peg-top garments of men followed 
by the sailor’s wide-ankled attire ; how square- 
pointed boots give place to peak-toed boots, and 
how the peak-toes go out again for the square 
points. Through all changes women remain 
true to only one fashion. Whether her cloth- 
ing is as long and lank as that of a Grecian 
virgin, or whether she builds around the lower 
half of her figure a rotund and capacious 
structure of steel, she is for ever faithful to the 
tradition of a small waist ; and she will weaken 
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her circulation, she will make her hands red, 
she will incur head-ache, she will crack her 
yoice, and she will ruin her digestion, all to 
produce a malformation which wise men re- 
gard with pity, and fools with derision. 

There are many fashions which, however 
silly in themselves, are not absolutely injurious 
to the health. Violet powder is a quite harm- 
less stuff, although, when used with cold cream, 
it clogs up the pores of the skin, and there- 
fore tends to spoil the complexion. Redden- 
ing the lips with lip-salve has no worse effect 
than to give an unpleasant look to the face. 
Cosmétique, used for the eyelids as actresses 
use it, does not do much harm, unless it gets 
rubbed into the eyes on being removed. But 
tight lacing has effects which are quite as defi- 
nite as those resulting from the use of bad 
rouge or the tetanus-producing bismuth. In 
Mr. Luke Limner’s little treatise we find an 
alarming list of these results ; and indeed there 
seems to be no ill that flesh is heir to which 
may not be traced to the influence of a com- 
pressed waist. We confess that some of these 
‘“‘maladies occasioned by stays and corsets” 
seem to us apocryphal. Mr. Luke Limner calls 
“ugly children” a malady! Yet he admits else- 
where that “the practice of tight lacing seems in 
no way to influence the size of after generations” 
—a fact which, with curious logic, he looks 
upon as a “refutation of the Darwin theory.” 
Poor Mr. Darwin! We have heard of a gen- 
tleman demonstrating that if, in the language 
of the development advocates, the long-con- 
tinued want of anything on the part of an 
animal produces in time some corresponding 
alteration of its organism, Scotchmen would 
now be born with a Mackintosh ; but we never 
heard of a philosopher who expected that, be- 
cause the women of one generation wore hoops, 
their children should betray a liking for cer- 
tain articles in shop windows which seem to 
resemble dolls’ crinolines. We must beg Mr. 
Limner’s pardon, however, for stating his 
theory in these rough and unscientific terms. 
His own language is at all times solemn and 
stately, and we shall give, as a specimen of it, 
the following passage from a conversation in 
which the author replies to an imaginary con- 
troversialist :— 


“Upon that point we will readily meet you: 
and with your permission, restrict ourselves thereto, 
as to the only possible useful aim, and object of 
any such discussion as that which forms the sub- 
ject of this paper;—and, which, from the outset; 
we felt would be as unattainable as heretofore ;— 
but that favoured now for the first time in this 
country, by all the auxiliary circumstances of a 
more befitting opportunity, brought about by the 
development of a public sentiment fully capable of 
a correct estimate, and expression of its own social, 
and collective interests, as well as of the political 
interests of the nation at large;—can strengthen or 
restrain by its action, the good, or misapprehend 
views and purposes of the legislature.” 

We have studied this passage carefully, 
thinking there might be a conundrum or a 
joke hidden about it somewhere ; but we have 
to confess ourselves baffled, and hand over the 
enigma to our readers. 

The author of this serious essay on the 
deplorable habit of tight lacing propounds his 
remedy. It is—what does the reader think ? 
—‘“an Established and Universal System of 
Education.” How the French verbs and the 
globes are to teach a woman that she ought 
not to pinch her frame we do not exactly see. 





We think Mr. Limner’s own plan much more 
efficacious. He has illustrated his brochure 
with a number of very cleverly-drawn wood- 
cuts, representing waists as they are and as 
they should be. We regret that the cause of 
virtue and morality is made to suffer by 
the fact that the ‘‘ dreadful example” of tight 
lacing, who figures on the cover, is very pretty, 
while the “ Bernese peasant,” who is supposed 
to show you the advantages of a free waist, is 
not at all handsome. Elsewhere, he gives us 
the picture of “a modern fashionable, whose 
stiff and affected air reminds of a bird or 
insect rather than humanity.” Birds and insects 
are not supposed, as a rule, to have a stiff and 
affected air: but that is of noconsequence. It 
is only, we presume, Mr. Limner’s fun. The 
purpose of his little work is excellent. If the 
point of his language had been equal to its 
volume we should have hoped that the essay 
before us might have done some good. As it is, 
if young ladies should happen to meet with 
the book, and if they should happen to look 
at the anatomical plates in it, we have no 
doubt these will have some effect in reminding 
them that “a merciful Providence fashioned us 
hollow.” Their efforts to get rid of interior 
space are pleasant neither to the eye nor to 
the imagination. 








The Agricultural Labourer. By T. E. Kebbel. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Keppet has achieved a useful work in 
collecting from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the condition 
of women and children employed in agriculture, 
and from other sources, a considerable mass of 
evidence bearing upon the position and pro- 
spects of the agricultural labourer. The book 
before us, as Mr. Kebbel states in his Preface, 
“is intended chiefly for that class of readers 
who, while they take a considerable interest in 
the subject which it deals with, have no oppor- 
tunities of obtaining access to original sources 
of information, and but little leisure to wade 
through bulky Blue-Books even if they had.” 
Perhaps, after this declaration, it is hardly fair 
to complain that the value of the book depends 
entirely on its character as a summary of evi- 
dence, and that Mr. Kebbel shows throughout 
his work an almost perverse inability to put 
two and two together. Ifwe take, for example, 
passages in which he deals with the question 
of wages, we find, in various parts of the book, 
the following sentences :— 

“ Wages in this, the eastern part of Suffolk, rise 
or fall according to the price of wheat; and now 
we have an abundant supply of labour.’—*“ At 
the accession of George the Third meat was 33d. 
a pound; wheat, under 30s. a quarter; cottage rent, 
from 20s. to 25s.”—* Rents paid by the farmers are 
gradually rising.”—“ It is equally difficult to expect 
the landlord to lower his rent in the face of a 
rapidly-increasing demand for land, and to expect 
the occupier to raise wages in the face of an in- 
creasing demand for rent.”——“ In point of physical 
well-being, the Northumberland labourer seems to 
bear away the palm.”—“ In the North of England 
... the system of living coupled with the system 
of boarding checks early marriages and prevents 
a redundant population.”—“ The fact is, the con- 
dition of the North is exceptional. The demand 
for labour exceeds the supply; and the consequence 
is, the labourer is master of the situation.” 

These quotations, although they are taken 
at random, all point to the keystone of the 
wages question, and yet Mr. Kebbel contrives 





to avoid all mention of the inevitable con- 
clusion to be drawn from his own evidence, 
viz., that the wages question is a popula- 
tion question, and that until the agricultural 
labourer can acquire habits of temperance and 
abstinence with regard to marriage, he is act- 
ing in a manner which tends to depress his 
own condition in two ways; for a redundant 
population increases the price of the neces- 
saries of life at the same time that it decreases 
wages. It is all the more curious that Mr. 
Kebbel omits to apply his evidence in the 
manner just described, for he has before him 
the example of the Northumberland labourer, 
whose condition is confessedly more prosperous 
than that of any other class of agricultural 
labourers. He mentions incidentally that, in 
the North, early marriages are discouraged and 
a redundant population is prevented; but he 
nowhere points to the prosperity as the direct 
and inevitable result of temperance and pro- 
vidence. In fact, he is so puzzled to account 
for the superiority of the North-country labourer 
that he is fain to believe it is caused by 
a difference in race; surrounding circumstances 
not being sufficient to account for the difference 
between the physical condition of the North- 
umberland peasant and his brother labourer in 
the south of England. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Kebbel would not maintain that the North- 
country hind is naturally better fed than the 
Dorsetshire labourer, but that he is naturally 
more independent and more provident. It is, 
however, a dangerous course to rush at once 
for the explanation of a puzzling fact to the 
conclusion that it is produced by a difference 
of race ; a careful and scrutinizing examination 
of surrounding circumstances often shows that 
what has been hastily attributed toa difference 
of race really depends on accidental and pre- 
ventible differences of treatment. Thus we 
hear that the Irish are naturally discontented ; 
that negroes are naturally liars; and a dan- 
gerous fatalism thus prevents the application 
of remedial measures fo the most depressed 
classes and races. If we seek to explain the 
existence of providence and temperance among 
the Northumberland labourers without resort- 
ing to the hypothesis that it is caused by a 
superiority of the race, we need not go beyond 
the limits of Mr. Kebbel’s book. In page 110 
we find : “The men are so well paid that they 
know if they are frugal and remain single for 
a certain time they can save enough to take a 
small farm, the ne plus ultra of their hopes. To 
such an extent indeed have these considerations 
prevailed, that the labour market in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland is now understocked. 
Still, that is the lesser evil of the two. Small 
farms, indeed, are not desirable. Still, the 
hope of obtaining them tends to thrift, sobriety 
and steadiness.” This passage explains better 
than a hundred ingenious physiological hypo- 
theses the cause of the superiority of the 
Northumberland labourer. He has something 
to save for. Hope, the most powerful of all 
civilizing influences, is nut absent from him. 
If he is provident, sober and industrious, he 
knows what his reward will be; whereas the 
Dorsetshire or Wiltshire labourer has no goal 
to look forward to: if he works hard all his 
life and lays by every spare sixpence, he will 
perhaps save enough to provide himself in 
old age with an income of three or four shil- 
lings a week,—but he is no better off than he 
would have been if he had squandered his 
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earmings as soon as he obtained them; for if 
he had saved nothing he would have had 
aw allowance from the parish, just sufficient to 
keep him alive. The utter absence of all 
incentives to thrift and abstinence, caused 
partly by the Poor Law and partly by the 
impossibility of rising to a higher position in 
the social scale, is the primary cause of the 
depressed state of the great mass of our rural 
population. From this cause spring ina hideous 
succession improvident marriages, a redundant 
population, dear food, high rents and low 


wages. estas 

There are two other points in Mr. Kebbel’s 

book te which we will call attention: the 

of women in agriculture and the 
enclosure of commons. To the employment of 
wemen in field labour Mr. Kebbel seems to 
entertain a violent aversion; he even considers 
it @ greater evil than the want of education 
among agricultural children (p. 84), and he 
hints that the first increase of wages should be 
devoted by the labourer to the withdrawal of 
his wife and daughters from fieldwork. If it 
is left to the individuals most deeply interested 
to decide the question of the employment of 
women in agriculture we have no complaint to 
make; buat we protest most earnestly against a 
legislative interference with the employment 
ef women in agriculture. Mr. Kebbel says 
their employment leads to immorality, and 
therefore he thinks they should be excluded 
from: field labour up to a certain age. Would 
he exclude men from the same employments 
for the same reason? Unchastity amongst 
women implies a corresponding unchastity 
amongst men, and both sexes being equally 
involved in the charge, it is most unjust to 
visit the sin wholly on women, who inevitably 
endure all the physical suffering involved in 
the occurrence of what is called in rural 
phraseology “‘a misfortune.” The compulsory 
exclusion of women from honest toil of any 
kind always tends to increase the ranks of 
those unhappy women who gain their living 
im the streets of our large towns. So far there- 
fore from the exclusion of women from field- 
labour producing a beneficial effect on the 
general tone of morality, we believe it would 
have an exactly opposite result. Many a poor 
widow, whose previous life has unfitted her for 
ether employments, manages to maintain her 
family by working in the fields, and it would 
be as unjust to exclude such a woman from 
field-labour because some women are unchaste, 
as it would be to pass a law decreeing that no 
more women should be cooks, because some 
cooks drink. 

The evidence Mr. Kebbel has collected on 
the injury which the poor have suffered by the 
enclosure of commons is most valuable. He 
draws attention to the failure of the Enclosure 
Act of 1845, which was intended by Parliament 
to protect the interests of the labouring poor, 
and shows that out of nearly 500,000 acres 
enclosed since the date of this Act, only 2,000 
acres have been set aside for the benefit of the 
poor. Mr. Kebbel says that a hundred years 
ago the right of the poor to compensation for 
the less of common-rights seemed to he quite 
everlooked. The attention it receives now is 
not much superior to that it formerly obtained, 
for last year a bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the enclosure of nearly 7,000 acres, 
and out of this whole amount the compensation 
to the labouring poor consisted of three acres 





for recreation, and six for allotments. This 
bill, which happily did not pass, was approved 
by the Enclosure Commissioners, whose duty it 
is to provide compensation to cottagers for the 
loss of their rights of common. It is true that 
this compensation is subject to the discretion 
of the commissioners,—‘ a discretion,” says 
Mr. Kebbel, “‘of which these gentlemen have 
availed themselves very largely.” The injustice 
with which the poor are treated in cases of the 
enclosure of commons is so flagrant that it has 
only to become notorious to receive its death- 
blow. Every public exposure of the manner in 
which the poor are robbed of their common- 
rights is valuable in itself, and will do more 
than anything else to protect those open spaces 
which have up to the present eseaped the hand 
of the spoiler. King Ahab would probably 
never have taken Naboth’s vineyard if he had 
known that an account of the robbery would 
have been published far and wide over Judea, 
in dozens of daily papers, and that in twenty- 
four hours not a man or woman in his do- 
minions would have been ignorant of the act 
of spoliation. We therefore offer our best 
thanks to Mr. Kebbel for helping to make 
public the way in which enclosures have been 
effected and the rights and interests of the 
poor have been disregarded. 








Analytical Indexes to Volumes VIT. and VIII. 
of the Series of Records known as the Remem- 
brancia. Preserved among the Archives of 
the City of London: a.p. 1580 — 1664. 
(Pardon.) 

ALTHOUGH we are indebted to the Messrs. 

Overall for these Indexes—which are good as 

far as they extend—to two out of the nine 

volumes of the ‘ Remembrancia,’ we must not 
overlook the fact that the City Archives would 
hardly have seen the sunlight at all but for the 
representations as to the treasures they contained 
made by Mr. H. T. Riley, and the salutary per- 
sistence of the lamented Mr. Orridge in keeping 
the matter continually before the notice of the 
Common Council. The latter gentleman has 
stated that there are voluminous unexamined 
records stowed away in the damp and dark- 
ness of the Comptroller’s muniment room, which 
place is described as “ choke-full.” How these 
documents have escaped fire is marvellous, see- 
ing that if the Comptroller’s clerk had occasion 
to look for one of these papers he had to do it by 
light of lamp or candle, and had little chance 
then of discovering amid the compact mass the 
particular document he was in search of. Indeed, 
a fire did break out, a little more than four- 
score years ago, in the Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment in Guildhall. Valuable papers, we are 
told, were flung into the street. They were 
hastily re-gathered, and “ pitched into an upper 
room, where they have remained unsorted ever 
since.” These are Mr. Orridge’s words, used by 
him, in January, 1869, on the authority of the 
Chamberlain himself. With reference to highly 
important historical documents in the Guild- 
hall, which have for the most part never been 
studied at all, Mr. Orridge has already stated 
that they illustrate the Wars of the Roses, the 
reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, the Protec- 
torate, and so on, to the accession of William 

Prince of Orange. Among these unsecured 

papers, Mr. Orridge asserts that there are docu- 

ments referring to the Great Civil War, none 
of which, he believes, has ever been printed ! 





We further hear that hundreds of letters from 
the highest personages in the realm are in the 
possession of the Corporation, and that those 
from 1592 to 1606 have never been indexed! 
Mr. Orridge himself published an abstract of 
the contents of some of these letters, quite 
sufficient to show their value and importance. 
The City authorities however seem, it is fair to 
them to say as much, to have been ready to 
act whenever necessity for it was pointed out 
to them. If Mr. Riley published, in 1863, the 
‘Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of 
London (1188-1274),’ and the ‘ French Chro- 
niele of London (1259—1349),’ at the instiga- 
tion of individuals, his ‘ Memorials of London 
and London Life (1276-1419) was published, 
in 1868, at the request and expense of the 
Corporation, and with the courteous aid of 
such of their officers as Mr. Riley feund it 
necessary to consult. One good thing begets 
another; and but for the fair precedent, we 
should probably not have possessed these Ana- 
lytieal Indexes, which, as far as they refer to the 
two volumes hitherto unindexed, include the 
years from 1593 to 1640. “Their publication,” 
we are told, “has been ordered by the Cor- 
poration, upon the reeommendation of the 
Library Committee, under the circumstances 
stated in their Report on the Records pre- 
sented to the Common Council on the 11th 
of December, 1869.” The matter is so well 
done and so interesting, that we trust the 
Corporation will authorize a completion of the 
indexes of the remaining volumes of the series ; 
the whole series might then be put in chronolo- 
gical order. Even in these fragments there is 
much to excite the curiosity of the reader. As 
early as James the First, we find that thieves 
could carry off the Remembrancer’s copies 
of letters and sell them to naughty London 
brokers. A letter, dated 1609, is addressed to 
the mayor and aldermen by King James, re- 
questing them to present his chaplain, Mr. 
Theophilus Field, to St. Peter’s, Cornhill. 
Theophilus was an eminent divine, and his 
brother Nathaniel was as eminent an actor, 
one who stood up boldly for the dignity of his 
profession. Nathaniel Field, of Shakspeare’s 
company, is now better remembered than 
Theophilus, although the latter became, suc- 
cessively, Bishop of Llandaff, St. David’s, and 
Hereford. In another letter, Mr. Frank Buck- 
land might find something to smile at, for it 
contains a complaint against unauthorized per- 
sons who had been fishing for salmon in front 
of Chelsea! There is also, A.D. 1633, an Ordi- 
nance of Charles the First, which may be known 
to Mr. W. Chappell, but which is not noticed 
in his famous work illustrative of the national 
music of England. It directs the ‘‘ reform of 
the March of this our English nation, corrupted 
by time and negligence of drummers, and for 
the restoring it to the ancient gravity, by the 
establishment of one constant measure, to be 
hereafter observed and beaten by all English 
drummers, in order that: the said Ordinance, 
being imparted to the colonels and by them to 
the captains of the several regiments of the 
city, may be duly observed by all masters of 
the Trained Bands.” If we remember rightly, 
Viscount Wimbledon (Edward Cecil) had 
something to do with bringing about this 
musical Ordinance. Among other incidents of 
London life, we find a Common Councilman 
clapped into Newgate for declining to serve as 
Alderman, and Sir Richard Martin turned out 
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of his office of Alderman for not behaving like 
a gentleman when in it. In matters of trade, 
the poor Archers and Bowyers pray that 
bowling-greens may be suppressed, and archery 
more encouraged. We see the police of that 
day seeking for authors of “ scandalous books,” 
or struggling vainly against carmen who block 
up Cheapside and stop the traffic, much as 
they do at the present day. One Young is 
described as Queen Elizabeth’s “ freemason” ; 
and it is clear that the walks in Moorfields 
were, in James’s time, something what the 
Parks are now. What would cause a riot now 
was quietly, if grudgingly, submitted to. Then, 
for example, when James wanted to move to 
Greenwich, a couple of hundred carts were 
seized for the conveyance of his baggage. 
Trade was as much hampered as the carmen ; 
it literally walked in fetters ; and the religious 
public were at as bitter issue between singing 
ministers and preaching ministers as they have 
been at any time ever since. One is puzzled 
on first reading a decree for raising 450 men, 
“not with curates,” but we remember that 
cuir and cuirasse belong to the same word, 
and that it means a back and breast plate, 
which was originally of leather. Tlague seems 
to have troubled the citizens as much as im- 
pressment for war; and doleful was the appear- 
ance of the streets when no one was allowed to 
issue from an infected house, and every one 
fled from the men who walked the streets with 
red rods, knowing by that sign that they were 
searchers. It is well to turn from such scenes, 
and see how busy some parts of the city are in 
furthering the expedition about to be under- 
taken beyond seas by Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins. Perhaps as curious a 
document as any here is the letter from King 
Charles, in 1636, requesting subscriptions from 
the citizens, ‘‘ towards the erection of an aca- 
demy for the education of the young nobility 
and gentry in the practice of arms and arts.” 
We are not surprised to find the citizens taking 
no notice of this request, and His Majesty, a 
year later, angrily inquiring what they intended 
to do in the matter. Their intent was to do 
nothing, and they did it. 








Out of the Past: (Critical and Literary 

Papers.) By Parke Godwin. (Low & Co.) 
REGARDED as a field of immediately remune- 
rative industry, anonymous literature presents 
so many attractions to the young and fairly 
efficient writer that we cannot wonder at the 
largeness of the number of those who are 
drawn to its service. As soon as a promising 
aspirant has established a connexion with two 
or three serial publications, he is in possession 
of a market for the productions of his pen, 
which, though it may not yield him affluence, 
affords him an income more than adequate to 
the wants of a bachelor moving in cultivated 
society. Instead of experiencing the anxieties 
and annoyances of the more ambitious author, 
who devotes a year or more to the production 
of a single large work, in the hope that it may 
bring him reputation and independent status, 
he is sure of his publisher and his sufficient 
reward for every result of his labour. Content 
with his earnings, and careless of reputation 
beyond the lines of the literary profession, 
he enjoys his chambers and his club, and has 
grounds for thinking well of a vocation which, 
whilst denying him fame, puts him in easy, 





though insecure, circumstances. On the other 
hand, his employment has special disadvantages 
which, though the young and hopeful worker 
gives them little thought, are fruitful of dis- 
satisfaction to anonymous writers who have 
arrived at a period of life when ordinary men 
of the middle rank find four or five hundred 
a year an inconveniently narrow income. In 
early manhood it is agreeable enough for the 
writer to work for the reputation of a maga- 
zine, to be connected with which is of itself 
a considerable distinction for a youngster fresh 
from the university; but in middle life, the 
contributor to anonymous literature is apt to 
care more for his own renown than the fame 
of a periodical, and he often thinks regretfully 
of the influence and honour that might have 
been his had he, at the outset of his profes- 
sional career, withstood the temptations which 
made him an anonymous writer. Another, 
and perhaps the most grievous, of his disap- 
pointments, arises from the transitoriness of 
the influence of his most thoughtful and con- 
scientious writings. Though his work may 
fail to produce a satisfactory effect at the time 
of its publication, the author of a sound and 
original book may always hope for the arrival 
of a time when its views will rouse attention 
and win converts: it is a distinct fact in the 
history of literature, calendared in catalogues 
and placed in the libraries that are the homes 
of students. So far as the needs of students 
and select inquirers are concerned, no book of 
real goodness can be said to have fallen dead ; 
for at any moment it may come into the hands 
of a writer whose popular style will make its 
conclusions acceptable to the people. Words- 
worth and Comte may be unread for decades, 
but the time surely arrives when such teachers 
have no lack of expositors and eulogists. But 
the case is far otherwise with the article, sur- 
charged with original thought and overflowing 
with the evidences of accurate and profound 
inquiry, that is hidden away beyond all hope 
of discovery in an old number of the Quarterly 
or Edinburgh. From no craving for an ego- 
tistic excitement, more agreeable to vanity 
than consonant with philosophic self-respect,— 
but rather from an altogether honourable desire 
that their labours should render students some 
permanent service, it is, that contributors, 
recognizing the fact that publication in an old 
volume of reviews is tantamount to no publi- 
cation at all, gather from forgotten numbers of 
serial literature those of their performances on 
which they have expended especial pains, and, 
by reprinting them in separate volumes, give 
them a second life. That such republications 
are in many cases less worthy of consideration 
than their reproducers imagine, it is impossible 
to deny; but it not seldom happens that they 
resemble Mr. Parke Godwin’s volume of critical 
and literary papers in presenting the reader 
with sound judgments and original thought, 
expressed in excellent language. 

Though the present volume, like most col- 
lections of its kind, contains several papers 
that time has rendered less serviceable and 
entertaining than they were at the date of 
their first appearance, some of its articles are 
of permanent value and interest. The chap- 
ters on ‘Jeremy Bentham and Law Reform’ 
and ‘Edward Livingston and his Code’ are 
well-wrought sketches, that afford nearly all 
the information that the general reader can 
require under ordinary circumstances about 





the two jurists. The essay on John James 
Audubon, the American naturalist, is another 
notable piece of biographic portraiture; and 
the critical survey of Comte’s Philosophy, 
though it will satisfy neither enthusiastic Posi- 
tivists nor their more fervid antagonists, gives 
a fair and sufficiently full view of the French 
thinker’s principles and system. Other papers 
of the collection are, however, much less worthy 
of reproduction. The criticism of Strauss’s 
‘Life of Jesus’ is superficial and signally in- 
adequate; and with respect to some three or 
four of the articles, that are not wanting in 
indications of conscientious endeavour, it is 
enough to say that, though they served a good 
purpose in their time, many a day has passed 
since fairly intelligent people needed their in- 
structions: for instance, now that Sir Archibald 
Alison is universally rated at his proper worth, 
as an indefatigable collector of facts, which he 
was powerless to handle logically, and is never 
called into court unless to bear witness against 
his own friends and conclusions, no one needs 
to be warned against the historical unsoundness 
and political unteachableness of the voluminous 
author who “wrote the history of the nine- 
teenth century under a serious conviction that 
its experiences were a solemn warning against 
liberalism.” So also, now that the novelist, 
whom Sir Archibald sagaciously condemned to 
speedy oblivion, has risen as high in critical 
regard as the historian has fallen in universal 
estimation, it is late in the day of the satirist’s 
popularity to insist that he was an artist of 
high purpose, whose delineations were no less 
favourable to social morality than productive 
of amusement. In other respects, the notice 
of Thackeray is unsatisfactory; and we could 
well have spared from the collection the critical 
paper on Goethe. Upon the whole, Mr. 
Godwin succeeds better with American than 
European subjects; and readers who would 
try him at his best should peruse leisurely the 
article on ‘American Authorship,’ in which 
the essayist, regarding the question of inter- 
national copyright from a Transatlantic point 
of view, observes,— 

“These results are the more remarkable because 
in this country literary success is rendered doubly 
difficult by the artificial obstructions thrown in its 
way. The American author has to contend against 
two rivalries—both formidable: first, that of his 
nation ; and, secondly, that of the foreign competi- 
tor. Nay, he enters the lists against the latter, 
indeed, under this further disadvantage: that, 
while his own works must be paid for by the pub- 
lisher, those of the foreigner are furnished, like the 
showman’s wonders, ‘free, gratis, and for nothing.’ 
No sooner is a literary venture of Bulwer, Thackeray 
or Dickens afloat, than a whole baracoon of ‘ book- 
aneers,’ as Hood called them, rushes forth to seize 
it; and so long as they are able to do this, they 
will not spend money—not much of it certainly— 
in any more regular trade. Who will buy domestic 
goods when he can import foreign goods without 
price? Our manufacturing friends of the protec- 
tionist school declaim dolorously against the policy 
of Government which exposes their arts to the 
cheap competition of Europe; but what a clamour 
would they raise if the exotic productions that 
come into market against their own were admitted, 
not merely duty-free, but without having been 
subjected to an original cost! Yet this is precisely 
the sorrow of the American author. At great 
expense himself, he works against an antagonism 
which costs nothing; for the slight per-centage 
allowed to foreign writers by our American pub- 
lishers, for the privilege of a first copy, is hardly 
to be taken into account. His case, therefore, is 
even worse than that of the broom-seller ef the old 
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anecdote, who, stealing his raw materials, wondered 
how his rival could undersell him, until he was told 
that the cunning rogue stole his brooms ready-made. 
Our publishers get their commodities ready-made, 
and flood the market with them, while the poor 
American producer hawks and sings his articles 
about the streets in vain.” 








Del Potere Elettorale nei Stati Libert. Da 
Luigi Palma. (Milano, E. Tréves.) 
THE progress of Italy as a constitutional king- 
dom is watched with so much interest that 
a work, by an Italian author of merit, which 
reviews the whole subject of popular elections 
deserves more than ordinary attention. Signor 
Luigi Palma, whose former work, ‘Del Prin- 
cipio di Nazionalita nella Moderna Societa,’ 
obtained a prize from the Lombard Royal 
Institute of Science and Literature, will add 
to his reputation by this volume of studies, 
which is one of the most important works 
recently published in Italy, and may rank with 
the best publications on the same subject in 
other countries. Too much space, at the begin- 
ning of the work, is devoted to an elaborate 
examination of the relative position of the 
different Powers in a State, from which, how- 
ever, we obtain Signor Palma’s definition of 
the Electoral Power as “the most independent 
power of the State, the true arbiter and judge 
of all the other powers, and the first power in 
the State.” The author advocates the utmost 
possible extension of this power; but the 
indispensable qualifications which he requires, 
such as the independence and morality of the 
vote, and especially ‘‘la coscienza del voto,” 
the right understanding of the vote, must 
greatly limit the suffrage. The qualities neces- 
sary for the candidates are also set forth; but 
they practically amount to this: that the can- 
didates should be superior in knowledge and 
influence to the majority of their fellow- 
citizens. From these simple elements Signor 
Palma enters upon an examination of the 
advantages and defects of the different systems 
which have been adopted from the earliest 
times to the present day; and these chapters 
form an excellent epitome of the history of 
popular representation. Amongst the defects 
in the electoral systems of the Italian Medieval 
Republics, one of the most injurious in its 
results was the attempt to exclude political 
enemies from all share of power. The disastrous 
effects of such a policy are well shown in an 
interesting sketch of the political history of 
Florence, and of the downfall of that famous 
republic. Signor Palma reviews at great 
length the history of popular representation in 
England up to A.D. 1867, and he has evidently 
studied the subject very carefully. He is, 
however, opposed to a suffrage essentially based 
on a property qualification, and in which 
intellectual superiority as such is not recog- 
nized ; in the members of the liberal professions 
Signor Palma finds those voters who best 
understand the value of their vote, and while 
he disapproves of giving a plurality of votes 
to intellectual superiority, as savouring too 
much of the ancient systems of social inequality, 
he would give it a fair share in the suffrage. 
In Norway, Peru, Brazil and Italy, he shows 
that a professional qualification exists side by 
side with a property qualification, and magis- 
trates, lawyers, physicians and members of 
learned bodies have a vote. In England he 
considers that the Reform Bill of 1867 has 





opened the gates to democracy, but believes 
that Mr. Disraeli remembered Macchiavelli’s 
maxim that “enemies should be conquered by 
pre-occupying the roads which lead to the 
foundation of their power.” We may admit 
with Signor Palma that great public meetings 
and associations of men are the characteristics 
of the day; but he goes farther, and does 
not hesitate to compare Mr. Beales’s meet- 
ings in Hyde Park with the famous Secession 
of the Plebs to Mons Sacer. The representa- 
tion of minorities, the extension of the franchise 
to women, and the existence of an Upper 
House, are questions which are as keenly dis- 
cussed in Italy as in this country, and the 
chapters which treat of them are full of inter- 
esting information. 

Signor Palma admits that no question has 
puzzled him so much as that of female suffrage, 
but he considers it unreasonable that when 
Elizabeth reigned and Victoria is now Queen, 
women should not have votes. In Austria, 
according to the Imperial Patent of 1864, 
women as well as men vote in the class of 
landed proprietors, and in Sweden women also 
take part in the elections; while in Russia, 
where every household is entitled to send a 
communal voter, women are often sent to vote 
as representatives of the family. 

Signor Palma considers that female suffrage 
is a question to be worked out in the future, 
but thinks it a very encouraging sign that Mr. 
Mill should have obtained so many votes in 
its favour in our eminently practical House of 
Commons. In Italy, at any rate, women are 
not yet fitted for the suffrage, for even those 
who are well educated take no part in public 
affairs, and probably do not understand the 
true value of a vote. The proper representation 
of minorities is of vital importance to Italy, as 
its settlement will have much influence on the 
social prosperity and tranquillity of the country. 
No one appreciated this better than Count 
Cavour, who held it to be “one of the es- 
sential conditions of good government, that 
minorities should have in the representation of 
the country an influence equal to their real 
importance.” Signor Palma in great measure 
adopts the schemes advocated by Mr. Thomas 
Hare and Mr. Mill; but while he is of opinion 
that Mr. Hare’s plan is the most ideally 
perfect system of representation, he shrinks 
from adopting it for the totality of voters in a 
country, and would apply it in preference to 
each of the different parts of a State, or to the 
different provinces of a kingdom. The chief 
objection to Mr. Hare’s scheme in Italy would 
most certainly be the strong communal or pro- 
vincial feeling which is so firmly implanted in 
Italians, of whom the poet Giusti has eloquently 
said— 

Prima padron di casa in casa mia, 
Poi cittadino nella mia citta ; 
Italiano in Italia, e cos) via 
Discorrendo uomo nell’ umanita : 


Di questo passo do vita per vita 
Abbraccio tutti e son cosmopolita. 


Mr. Hare’s scheme is open to other objec- 
tions, which have much more weight abroad 
than here, amongst which may be mentioned 
Signor Palma’s rather unreasonable fear that 
authors and journalists, whose names become 
well known to the general public, would suc- 
ceed in obtaining too easily the required quota 
of votes. The system which the author thinks 
might best be applied to Italy is that of the 





three-cornered constituencies,—a system which 
has at least the merit of simplicity. 

In order to give greater strength to the Upper 
House, he suggests the adoption of the Bel- 
gian system of election, approved of by Count 
Cavour, in which the Senate is elected by the 
same electors as those who elect the Repre- 
sentatives, the conditions of eligibility however 
being varied. Our House of Lords, he ob- 
serves, is a puzzle to Continental politicians ; 
but its influence must be ascribed to the fact 
that it is not purely hereditary, but also attracts 
to itself many of the most eminent men in the 
country. The conclusions at which the author 
arrives are, that an identical system of repre- 
sentation cannot be adopted for all peoples and 
in all stages of civilization. The conditions 
of the electoral power must naturally vary in 
different countries, but gradual progress should 
steadily be made towards the popularization of 
the suffrage. An examination of the number 
of the electors in the different States of Europe 
shows that in Italy too small a part of the 
population is admitted to the franchise ; but 
while the state of popular education is still so 
imperfect, the author considers that it would 
be a mark of insanity to advocate universal 
suffrage, and the exercise of the electoral power 
in Italy must be restricted within certain 
limits. The representation of the country 
might, no doubt, be rendered more equitable, 
and more suited to the requirements of the 
times, by admitting a larger number of citizens 
to vote, by diminishing the number of the 
deputies, and by rendering the election of the 
Senate more popular. Amongst those whom 
Signor Palma considers especially worthy of the 
franchise, are those who have deposited money 
in savings banks, and have thus given signs of 
prudence and of thoughtful self-sacrifice. It is 
to be remarked, that the author strongly ad- 
vocates the payment of representatives; and 
although in this country popular feeling is 
against the payment of members of Parliament, 
yet his arguments are worthy of attention. 
From Signor Palma’s work, Italians will obtain 
an excellent sketch of our representative insti- 
tutions, and a clearer insight into many of 
the questions which are still the subjects of 
discussion, in England as well as abroad. We 
trust that we may have said enough to recom- 
mend it to our readers. It is written in a clear 
and concise style, and there is not, as far as we 
know, any other work which gives so complete or 
so accurate a history of popular representation. 
In concluding this notice we may perhaps take 
the liberty of reminding Italian politicians 
of Cavour’s memorable words—“ It is when 
times are quiet, that true statesmen and 
prudent men take the opportunity to operate 
useful reforms.” 








First Part of the Royal Commentaries of the 
Yncas. By the Yncea Garcilasso de la Vega. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by Clements R. Markham. 
Vol. I. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 

The Fifth Letter of Hernan Cortes to the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, containing an Account 
of his Expedition to Honduras. Translated 
from the original Spanish by Don Pascual 
de Gayangos. (Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society.) 

In the first of these books, Mr. Markham, who 

has done so much for geography, presents us 
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with the translation of a work of the greatest 
walue for the study of the history of his favour- 
ite country, Peru. This work is quoted eighty- 
nine times by Mr. Prescott, when even Polo de 
Endegardo is cited but forty-one times. But 
the Ynea Garcilasso de la Vega has greater 
claims upon our attention than any which can 
ibe derived from the approbation of European 
writers, who knew far less of his country than 
he himself did. His father was one of the 
first Conquistadores, and went with Alonzo de 
Alvarado first to Guatemala and thence to Peru. 
‘There he married the Princess Chimpa Oello, 
niece of the great Ynca Huayna Ceapac. Thus, 
on both his father’s and mother’s side he pos- 
sessed relatives who could give him every 
information as to the earlier history of his an- 
cestors and the conquest of his country by the 
Spaniards. He left Peru at an early age, and 
passed a long life in study and in literary 
occupation ; and as age came on he grew more 
and more desirous of leaving a record which 
should clear his family from the aspersions 
cast upon them by some of the more bigoted 
Spaniards, As this was his ruling wish, we 
must, of course, receive with caution statements 
made under a strong prepossession in favour 
of those he defends; but, even in this spirit, 
we cannot but accept his vindication of the 
Yncas as in many respects conclusive. Thus, 
we fully agree with Mr. Markham that the 
Ynca, supported by that most trustworthy 
Spanish authority, Cieza de Leon, by the monk 
Valverde, and by the learned missionary Blas 
Velera, is to be believed when he declares that 
the Yncas were not. guilty of offering human 
sacrifices, and that Mr. Helps and Mr. Prescott 
do them wrong in asserting it. 

One of the most important things in Vega’s 
book is the account of the ancient language of 
the Peruvians. It is very much to be desired 
that some one well acquainted with Sanskrit 
and with the languages of the South of India 
should investigate the characteristics of the old 
Peruvian tongue, in which we feel sure many 
words would be discovered common to the 
Indian languages. Letters in. the Peruvian 
alphabet were arranged after the Indian fashion, 
as labials, palatals and gutturals. It is said 
that B, D, F, G, J, Land also X were wanting, 
but perhaps the corresponding letters were pro- 
nounced so uncertainly that it would be diffi- 
cult to establish that fact. If mere sound can 
establish an affinity of language as regards 
words, there are certainly some even of those 
given by the Ynca which appear to be Oriental. 
Viracocha, the name of their supreme deity, 
has a great savour of Sanskrit ; and benefactor 
of the poor, as a title of their lords, reminds us 
immediately of the Gharib-parwar of the Indian 
petitions. In nouns of relationship many re- 
semblances can be traced: as mamam, mother ; 
nana, sister. 

It seems certain that the Yncas were a con- 
quering race, who came from a more civilized 
country, and brought with them the knowledge 
of One Supreme and Invisible Being, whom 
they called Maker of ali Things. They had 
also the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, of the necessity of repentance, which they 
showed by their public confession of sin, and 
of vicarious suffering, typified by the red ball 
of clay, an emblem of blood worn by the priest 
with thorns, and perhaps by that mysterious 
cross which hung in the palace of the Yncas, and 
was regarded with such profound veneration. 








In the second of the above works we have 
the fifth letter of the renowned conqueror of 
Mexico, the most interesting of all his epistles, 
and which was for a long time missing. Robert- 
son, the historian, was the first to discover the 
volume which contained it, in the archives of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna. It was first 
published in 1844, and is now translated by 
the one of all men best qualified for the task. 

In this letter Cortes describes his most 
astonishing journey from Mexico to Honduras, 
in pursuit of his rebel captain, Christobal de 
Olid. To us this expedition appears a more 
wonderful exploit than even the conquest of 
Mexico. In both, unwavering valour and con- 
summate prudence were necessary, but that 
which is almost miraculous in the march of a 
thousand miles to Honduras is that the Span- 
iards should have escaped from the deadly 
effects of the climate, when spending days 
amongst morasses and in jungles which had 
never been trodden by the foot of man. Their 
preservation must, no doubt, be in part ascribed 
to their utter ignorance of the deadly nature 
of the malaria through which they were pass- 
ing. They looked on Vera Cruz as a delightful 
pied &@ terre, where they could repose them- 
selves after the miseries they had encountered! 

It was on the 12th of October, 1524, that 
Cortes set out from Mexico upon his expedition. 
He took with him ninety-three horsemen, a 
few cross-bowmen, and arquebusiers, and thirty 
foot-soldiers, making in all 230 Spaniards. 
Bernal Dias, who was with Cortes, makes the 
number rather larger, but it certainly did not 
exceed 300 men. There were, however, 3,000 
Mexican Indians, who, if we are to accept the 
statement at page 78, had all perished, except 
fifty, soon after Cortes left Nito. In general 
the Indians made little resistance, and in fact 
seem to have regarded Cortes as a supernatural 
being. As an instance of this might be cited the 
treatment of his horse by the Canec of Tayasal. 

This translation must be regarded as a neces- 


sary appendix to the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico. 








The Complete Poems of George Gascoigne. 
“Tam Marti quam Mercurio.” Now first 
Collected and Edited from the Early Printed 
Copies and from MSS., with a Memoir and 
Notes. By William Carew Hazlitt. Vol. I. 
(Printed for the Roxburghe Library.) 

The Works of the British Dramatists, carefully 
selected from the Best Editions. With Copious 
Notes, Biographies and a Historical Intro- 
duction. By John 8. Keltie. (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo.) 

Notes and Conjectural Emendations of Certain 
Doubtful Passages in Shakespeare's Plays. 
By P. A. Daniel. (Hardwicke.) 

The Rural Life of Shakespeare as Illustrated 
by his Works. By C. Roach Smith. (J. R. 
Smith.) 


Her: is ample evidence that the taste for old 
poetry and curiosity about old poets have not 
died out. We may bend over a heavy quarto, 
and read the love poems and other works 
of Gascoigne, the gentleman, soldier and author, 
as far as these are contained in one volume; 
or we may take an easier-held volume in hand, 
and enjoy the specimens of early dramatists 
which Mr. Keltie has selected from their works, 
from ‘ Ralph Roister Doister,’ by that famous 
flogging master of Eton, Dr. Udall, to ‘The 





Traitor’ and ‘The Brothers,’ no bad samples of 
the powers of the truthful Shirley. In the 
pamphlets, Mr. Daniel occasionally tries to 
better what cannot be improved, yet he shows 
laudable anxiety to protect the purity of Shak- 
speare’s text, while Mr. Roach Smith, struck 
with Shakspeare’s truthful descriptions of the 
country and country things, would seem to 
jump to the conclusion that the “Swan” was 
seldom in Cheapside, and that when he was, 
his heart was abroad in the meadows. 

The “Gascoigne,” printed for the Roxburghe 
Library, is a noble volume, which doves credit 
to Mr. Carew Hazlitt as an editor. There is 
something reverential in the prefix “‘ Roxburghe,” 
—a name which has identified itself with so 
many services to literature. Literary men, with 
a “curious” turn about them, still look with 
respect on No. 11, St. James’s Square, where 
the never-to-be-forgotten sale of the Roxburghe 
collection was held. The house has always 
been welltenanted,—by the Duke of Roxburghe, 
by the great Lord Ellenborough, by the Duke 
of Atholl (the last of the “Kings” of Man), and 
before the two latter, by the eminent statesman, 
Wyndham, whose name is that of the club 
which is now established in that historical 
mansion. 

Gascoigne was one of those authors whom 
Gabriel Harvey enumerated (1578) as being 
found in the library of a maid of honour. The 
others were ‘“‘ Chaucer and Surrey, with some 
medical books.” George Gascoigne was many 
things: but he was the chief amatory poet of 
his day, and yet “twenty years after his death 
he seems to have been regarded as an author 
of an antique and obsolete school of poetry.” 
He got more censure (in the modern meaning 
of that word) for his erotic effusions than he 
cared to bear when he grew older. We suppose 
even the maids of honour, when they married 
and grew sober, were as ashamed of him, as 
old ladies at the end of the last century were 
of having read Aphra Behn’s plays without 
shame, in their youth. Gascoigne met their 
humour, and published his love verses in a 
purified and corrected form, with a dedicatory 
epistle to certain reverend divines, and a con- 
fession as of “ Peccavi! Mea culpa, mea max- 
ima culpa!” It is as if Moore had re-issued his 
Little’s Poems with a devout sense given to 
them, or altered his ‘Fanny of Timmol’ and 
presented it to the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. Gascoigne, however, 
at his best, or worst, as a love-poet, was ex- 
celled by most of his contemporaries. He 
prides himself on his pure old English, and 
his scorn for words borrowed from other lan- 
guages and smelling of the inkhorn ; but even 
in this respect he is far behind Ben Jonson, 
or even Southwell. Still, he fairly says—“I 
hope it shall be apparent that I have rather 
regard to make our native language commend- 
able in itself than gay with the feathers of 
strange birds.” He could, nevertheless, turn 
those feathers to good account, as he has done 
in the comedy of the ‘Supposes,’ from Ariosto, 
and the tragedy of ‘Jocasta,’ which he “trans- 
lated and digested into acts” from Euripides, 
having for coadjutor Frank Kinwelmershe, 
of Gray’s Inn,—where it was first played, in 
1566. Mr. Keltie, in his prefatory chapter on 
the origin and early history of the British drama, 
says of the ‘Supposes,’ that “it is remarkable 
chiefly as being the earliest extant specimen 
of an English play written in prose”; and he 
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goes on to say, “The ‘ Supposes,’ which is 
more of an adaptation than a translation, is, 
like Gorboduc, written in blank verse,” in proof 
of the spirit, force and harmony of which he 
proceeds to quote a scene from the ‘Jocasta.’ 
This is a grave editorial slip, which should not 
have been overlooked when the work was going 
through the press. Mr. Keltie has also missed 
noticing an incident in our dramatic literature 
which needs illustrating. Dryden has said 
that in Charles the Second’s time two plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher were acted for one of 
Shakspeare. That is not the fact. It is dis- 
proved by the record of what was played and 
by the book of Downes, the prompter, which 
shows that ‘Hamlet’ especially brought more 
profit to the house and reputation to the 
players than any piece by any other author. 
But if Dryden had said that, not after the 
Restoration, but before the Revolution, Shak- 
speare’s plays had ceased to attract full houses, 
he would have said what cannot be denied, but 
what can be easily accounted for. Shirley wrote 
‘The Sisters’ as well as ‘ The Brothers,’ which 
latter piece is given by Mr. Keltie. The former 
piece was not produced till fifteen years after 
the latter, namely, in 1641. In the prologue 
to ‘The Sisters’ there are these lines, which are 
very apt to our purpose :— 

You see 
What audiences we have; what company 
To Shakespeare comes, whose mirth did once beguile 
Dull hours ; and, buskin’d, made e’en sorrow smile ; 
So lovely were the wounds that men would say 
They could endure the bleeding a whole day ; 
He has but few friends lately. 


The reason why he, and Shirley too, had thin 
audiences is clear enough. In 1641 men were 
engaged not with the poetry of the past or 
present, but with the passion and politics of 
the hour. At that hour the Courts of Lincoln’s 
Inn and the Temple were echoing with the 
assertions of Liberty. The London appren- 
tices had little leisure for the play; they were 
flashing their angry torches in the eyes of 
Laud, at Lambeth Palace. The North was in 
the hands of hostile Scotsmen. The South 
was all a-blaze with the new ideas on the 
abolition of episcopacy ; and here in London 
had just commenced the session of that Long 
Parliament which the King could not con- 
trol, and which the King’s master only could 
suppress. In short, the roar of the hurricane 
was then heard which ultimately shook the 
King from his throne, audiences from the 
theatre, actors from the stage, and which 
finally, and for a time, silenced the sweet 
voices of the dramatic poets themselves. 

But the Stage rose again with the monarchy 
with which it had fallen, and Shakspeare 
recovered the pre-eminence which he has ever 
since retained. True, it has not been retained 
without some protest, and that protest made, 
as in Dryden’s case, where it was least to be 
expected. In Dryden’s ‘Defence of the Epi- 
logue’ he ascribes to Shakspeare “ solecisms 
in speech and notorious flaws in sense.” 
Naming ‘A Winter's Tale,’ ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’ and ‘Measure for Measure,’ he says, 
that besides being grounded on impossibilities, 
they “were so meanly written that the comedy 
neither caused your mirth nor the serious 
part your concernment.” He refers to “some 
bombast pieces of Mackbeth ”; and he thinks 
that Shakspeare is careless, and that he often 
“falls into a lethargy of thought.” These 
and many other shortcomings Dryden lays to 





Shakspeare’s charge, but he at last is fain 
to acknowledge a certain mastership existing 
with the supposed ’prentice hand. “ Shake- 
speare,” says Dryden, “does not well always; 
and, when he does, he is a true Englishman, 
he knows not when to give over.” We take 
it that when the well-doing or saying is 
defective it is more the fault of printers and 
editors than of Shakspeare, whose plays were 
printed without any revisal on his part. 
The confusion that has followed has given rise 
to such books as ‘Notes and Conjectural 
Emendations of Certain Doubtful Passages in 
Shakespeare’s Plays,’ by Mr. Daniel, whose 
“epigraph” on his title-page is “ An ill-favoured 
thing, Sir, but mine own.” On casually 
opening his volume, we come at once upon a 
sample of what is Mr. Daniel’s own, by quoting 
which, however, we do not intend to disparage 
his work generally. From ‘The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona’ (act ii. sc. 1.) he takes the passage, 
* For he, being in love, could not see to garter 
his hose ; and you, being in love, cannot sce 
to put on your hose;’ and he remarks that 
the passage is corrupt, as “a lover could 
hardly forget so important a portion of his 
dress.” Mr. Daniel suggests as an emendation 
“button your shoes.” He seems himself to 
have forgotten that obliviousness is one of 
the symbols of a lover's condition. Why is a 
grandee of Spain, or why was that dignified 
personage allowed to stand covered in presence 
of his sovereign? Simply because, it being 
the duty of his greatness to be desperately 
enamoured, he was held to be so intent upon 
thinking of his mistress as to forget the duty 
of courtesy to his own liege lord. He could 
no more see how to put on his hat properly 
than the other could his hose, which were 
worn with that negligence touching dress which 
was supposed to bespeak the passionate lover. 
In Mr. Lane’s edition of Charles Kemble’s 
Plays of Shakspeare, as the actor arranged and 
accented them for public reading, there is a 
word in ‘Hamlet’ which admits of dispute, 
but which is not noticed by Mr. Daniel. To 
the King’s question, ‘‘ What do you call the 
play?” Hamlet replies, ‘The Mouse Trap’!” 
“Marry, how? Trapicaliy!” In Mr. Dyce’s 
edition, it is “ Tropically.” The text is not 
referred to by Mr. Collier’s MS.. Corrector. 
“Tropically” is defended as meaning that 
“Mouse Trap ” is a trope—a figure of speech 
for something whereby the King or his con- 
science was to be caught. But where has 
Shakspeare elsewhere converted, in such bar- 
barous fashion, a noun into an adverb? Charles 
Kemble, we suppose, used “ trapically,” unless 
it be a misprint; and Mr. Bellew used the 
same word in his recent reading, uttering it as 
if “‘ trapically” had good punning reference to 
“ Mouse Trap.” May not the original word 
have been “ tragically” ?—with the implication 
that though the title be comic, there is solemn 
earnest in the drama. It was as easy for the 
player as the printer to hurriedly make a 
mistake inthe word. Charles Kemble himself 
once set a country theatre in a roar, when, in 
‘ Shylock,’ instead of exclaiming “Shall I lay 
perjury upon my soul?” he screamed forth in 
that piping voice which unfitted him for much 
of the business he undertook on the stage,— 
“Shall I lay surgery upon my poll?” The 
peal that broke forth from the audience was 
something like that which hailed a worse 
mistake made by one of Davenant’s actresses, 





Mistress Horden: “It put the house into such 
a laughter that London Bridge at low water 
was nothing to it.” 

Some of Mr. Daniel’s suggestions are 
modestly, if unnecessarily, made. Here is one 
sample, from ‘ Henry the Fourth,’ second part, 
act 1. sc. 1 :— 

The tongue offends not that reports his death; 

And he doth sin that doth belie the dead: 

Not he which says the dead is not alive. 
“T should like,” says Mr. Daniel, “to read in 
the second line, ‘ Only he sins that doth belie 
the dead.’” The emendator would hardly find 
another man with the same liking. 

Fanciful readings are as common as fanciful 
ideas on writings full of simple beauty. Mr. 
Roach Smith’s ‘ Rural Life of Shakespeare’ is 
an instance. He tells us that “ there are such 
abundant expressions, allusions and similes so 
essentially rural that they could hardly have 
been used by any writer not of country growth; 
and can indeed be fully understood only by 
those who have been partially brought up in the 
country itself”; and as an exemplification of 
this Mr. Smith takes the scene in the Duke 
of York’s garden at Langley, from ‘ Richard 
the Second,’ where the gardener and his head 
men converse on politics, with horticultural 
illustrations, in a way in which “no one could 


possibly have so written who had not mastered 


the principles of scientific management of fruit 
trees on which their fertility depends.” To 
which we reply, that this very scene might as 
well have accused the writer of being a sort of 
amateur, if not professional, headsman, on the 
ground of the Gardener saying, 

Go thou, and, like an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of two fast growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in our Commonweatth. 
There is much, we believe, in this play that 
Shakspeare never wrote ; but out of his plays 
generally texts may be taken on which he may 
be charged with being anything. He has 
already been proved to have been brought up 
for a lawyer, a divine, a physician, a soldier, 
a sailor, an engineer, a man of science, and 
what not? He may be thus shown to be 
Paynim, Buddhist, Christian, Papist, or any- 
thing else. This sort of argument and con- 
clusion has been stretched so far that an 
ingenious writer in Temple Bar once took up 
the humour of the thing, and affected to show 
by quotations that Shakspeare mast have be- 
longed to, not only the twelve ‘ honourable,” 
but to the whole ninety-two City companies, 
including the parish clerks. Shakspeare’s in- 
timate knowledge of the duties of these last 
functionaries was manifested, if we remember 
rightly, by this passage from ‘ Macbeth’: 
One cried “‘ God bless us!” and ‘‘Amen!” the other ; 
‘ : ‘ I could not say Amen 
When they did say ‘‘God bless us!”. . . 
Wherefore could not I pronounce Amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

It is exactly after such fashion that Mr. 
Roach Smith quotes the following from 
‘Hamlet’ :— 

Tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely : 

and his comment is, after a long passage of 
“ what squires call potter, and what men call 
prose,”—“ The simile could hardly have pre- 
sented itself to the mind of any other man 
than a gardener,” &c.,—which is as mad a con- 
clusion as commentator ever arrived at. We 
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might as well conclude that Allan Cunningham 
could not have written “A wet sheet and 
a flowing sail” unless he had been a sailor, and 
therefore, as he did write that ballad, he must 
have professionally seen many a sea change. 
Why, Charles Dibdin, who wrote ‘Tom 
Bowling,’ was educated for the Church, and 
hardly knew the stem of a ship from the 
“starn”; and the reverend author of ‘The 
night before Larry was stretched’ had no 
personal knowlege of thieves or condemned 
cells. Genius, memory, and imagination suffice 
a poet. Does Mr. Smith suppose that Thomson 
had seen every beauty or terror of the “seasons” 
which he set in verbal melody for ever while 
writing amid the noise of a boys’ school near 
the Tower, or from behind the dirty window- 
panes of his back room in Bond Street? 
However, with regard to Shakspeare, Mr. Smith 
insists that whatever else the poet may have 
been, according to others, “ Shakspeare’s long 
residence in the country” has been amply 
substantiated by Mr. Smith’s quotations. Well, 
we do not think so ; but we, nevertheless, accept 
his book and Mr. Daniel’s as a proof of the 
undying interest which Shakspeare excites; as 
we do Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s and Mr. Keltie’s 
as further proof that the pogts of and about 
Shakspeare’s time have still their public among 
English readers of good taste and laudable 
curiosity. 








History of the Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ. Translated from the French of A. 
Reville. Authorized Translation. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 


THE minister of the French Reformed Church 
at Rotterdam is well known in theological 
literature, not only by his Essays in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, but by independent works. 
His activity is great; his learning and breadth 
of view extensive ; and familiar as he is with 
recent historic criticism on the Continent, and 
adopting most of its conclusions, he is anxious 
to help on a school of thought which spares 
neither ancient creeds nor established opinions. 
The little work here presented in an English 
dress, is an attempt to give a brief and popular 
sketch of the dogma termed “the deity of 
Jesus Christ.” The author has a remarkable 
talent for popularizing difficult subjects, so 
that persons not professedly theologians 
may read in his pages, with interest, the sub- 
stance of all that has been said upon topics of 
technical theology. Without show of erudi- 
tiom or accumulation of quotations, every 
feature necessary for a clear apprehension of 
the whole is presented. 

Those who wish to obtain a clear view of 
the history of the dogma which forms an 
essential part of the Creeds, cannot do better 
than study the pages of M. Reville, written as 
they are in a clear style. The historical discus- 
sion of the doctrine is fraught with instruction to 
all. Theologians indeed have the great works of 
Baur and Dorner; but these cannot be read with 
ease or haste, not only on account of their 
extent, but the difficulty of the language, espe- 
cially Dorner’s, which is perplexingly heavy 
and obscure. Even they will be glad to have 
their memories refreshed with the Frenchman’s 
résumé; and the general reader will be most 
grateful for a trustworthy digest of the subject. 

There are two parts of the history to 
which we could have wished that the author 





had given some details : first, the development 


of the Jewish Messianic doctrine, and the 
state of that doctrine about the opening cen- 
tury of the Christian era; secondly, the christo- 
logies of the nineteenth century. We know 
that Christianity transformed Messianism, and 
even exerted some influence on later Jewish 
opinions. It is also certain that very different 
sentiments are now entertained within the 
terms of a christological doctrine apparently 
or really orthodox. The formulas may be 
ancient and conservative, while contradictory 
ideas are attached to them. 

M. Reville seems to us as fair and impartial 
as any one can be who disbelieves the dogma. 
He has studied Church history calmly, and 
writes dispassionately. Some parts will give 
new light to many, such as the summary of 
Sabellius’s doctrine of the Trinity, drawn from 
Baur. The following extract respecting the 
Athanasian Creed illustrates the author's style 
and manner :— 


“ About the same time there was spread every- 
where in the West a confession of Trinitarian faith, 
of uncertain origin, and probably composed in 
Spain, but of which we have no authentic record 
prior to the eighth century. It has been, but with- 
out reason, attributed to Augustine ; and to call it 
the Creed of Athanasius is to bid defiance to history. 
Originally written in Latin, as the numerous varia- 
tions in the Greek text prove, this Creed, frequently 
called the Qwicwmque Creed, from the word with 
which it begins, is properly an extension of the 
Creeds of Nicza, dastaatinaghiy Ephesus and 
Chalcedon. It is so composed as to define the 
Trinitarian dogma in all its paradoxical severity, 
by closing every opening which might allow a 
breath of heresy to enter in, and threatening all 
who deny it with everlasting condemnation. It 
sums up the results of the thought of Christendom 
during the seven first centuries, and the veneration, 
with which it was soon regarded in the orthodox 
Church, proves how completely it responded to the 
tendencies of the age. It was then, and it is even 
in the present day, looked upon, in more than one 
Church, as one of the most sacred documents of 
Christendom. Its popularity was not in the least 
affected by the simple audacity, or, as we may 
rather call it, the gross plainness of speech, with 
which the contradictions of orthodox theology are 
enumerated and stated; exactly as if an opponent 
were exaggerating them, in order that he might 
the better refute them. For long years the piety 
of Christendom delighted in what was contradic- 
tory, and in this Creed we see the crown of the 
edifice laboriously erected in honour of the deity 
of Christ. If any one desires to form a true con- 
ception of the great distance which separates original 
and authentic Christianity from the orthodox Chris- 
tianity fabricated by councils, he cannot do better 
than peruse this rhapsody of contradictions, im- 
posed upon faith under pain of everlasting condem- 
nation, and then open the New Testament and once 
more read the Sermon on the Mount.” 


How painful is it to admit the substantial 
truth of these sentences !— 


“On many points the deistical philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was incomparably more Chris- 
tian than the Church. Was it ever as intolerant 
as the Church? What system ever waged such 
war against intolerance, or displayed such human- 
ity, as it did? What system so took the side of 
knowledge and justice, or ever, since the time of 
Jesus Christ, so asserted the rights of the poor? 
When we understand something of what the philo- 
sophy of the last century had to contend with, we 
at least learn its courage and its relative utility, 
both of which we are apt to overlook.” 

The translation is faithful and good. Here 
and there F. C. Baur is misspelt Bauer, and 
in one place we have Locke’s sensualism instead 
of sensationalism; but such minor inaccuracies 





are trivial. The translator's notes are few, 
brief and timid, unlike the manner of one whe 
is well versed in the literature of the subject 
or disposed to correct the original. A good 
index would be a welcome addition to the book. 








Modern American Spiritualism: a Twenty 
Years’ Record of the Communion between 
Earth and the World of Spirits. By Emma 
Hardinge. (New York, American News 
Company.) 

Ar the risk of offending the fair producer of 
this droll record of the doings of commonplace 
credulity, who will, doubtless, assign us a suit- 
ably low place amongst flippant misbelievers 
and perverse quenchers of the spirit, we have 
the courage to confess that, whilst opening her 
book with alacrity, we hoped to derive more 
amusement and food for irreverent mirth from 
its communications than they have yielded us, 
and that we close it with no increase of respect. 
for the intellectual condition of the peculiarly- 
favoured persons who have been elected to 
mediate between the blessed spirits and the 
ordinary multitude of human kind. Some of 
our disappointment with a volume, which cer- 
tainly cannot be condemned for general sobriety 
of tone and irritating freedom from ludicrous 
qualities, is, doubtless, due to the depressing 
aspect of its more than five hundred closely- 
printed pages, and the intolerable verbosity of 
the author, who never wearies of producing 
chapters upon chapters of such composition as 
the following specimen of her style :— 

“Modern Spiritualism is rife along the length 
of the far Pacific shores, and skirts the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is in the cabin of the miner, in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the peaks of 
the White Sierras, and consoles the toiling emi- 
grant in his nightly camp on the desert waste or 
the wild prairie. It has breathed its first lessons of 
freedom and refinement to the Carolina slave, 
and humbled the pride of the Louisiana planter. 
Tt has cheered the hours of toil in Massachusetts 
factories, and stimulated the energies of the 
Minnesota pioneers. East, West, North and South, 
its viewless lines have run ; whilst mental science, 
burning oratory, triumph over pain and death, 
trust in God and hope for man have followed in 
its march. To count up its triumphs, number its 
achievements, do faintest justice to its treasures of 
hope, consolation, moral improvement, or spiritual 
elevation, would be as impossible as it has proved. 
for the puny arm of man to stay its progress ; but 
to redeem from cold, forgetful or ungrateful obloqu: 
the memory of some acts, words, works an 
writings, that else might be lost in the whelming 
floods of chance, change and time—this can be 
done at least, and to the work, the author’s highest 
and most faithful aims are dedicated.” 

Beaten down and deluged by a torrent of 
foaming diction poured upon him by a big 
book capable of discharging from five to eight 
hundred words per page, all that the miserable 
critic can do is to gasp forth from time to time 
Dominie Sampson’s favourite exclamation of 
“Prodigious!” and to wonder whether his 
fortitude and physical stamina will enable him 
to outlive the awful punishment of what Miss 
Hardinge would term a phenomenal cataract 
of verbal influences. 

From Andrew Jackson Davis, more com- 
monly called “ the Poughkeepsie Seer,” a dys- 
peptic gentleman whose unwholesome visage 
is garnished with a large pair of spectacles, to 
Dr. Newton, the celebrated healer, Miss Emma 
Hardinge introduces her readers to each of 
the spiritualistic evangelists and mediumistic 
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operators, who have turned tables, experienced 
mystical movements, elicited diabolical rap- 
pings, or floated in dim twilight over the heads 
of admiring disciples at divers places in the 
United States during the last twenty years. 
Towards most of these divinely favoured actors 
or daring charlatans Miss Hardinge is a cordial 
eulogist: but fearlessly conscientious in her 
discharge of the historian’s functions, the lady 
admits that scandals have on several occasions 
arisen in spiritualistic circles through the 
satanic misdirection or blasphemous self-delu- 
sions of certain persons who, after enjoying 
familiar intercourse with the spirits and 
honestly labouring for “the propagation of the 
spiritual faith with unwearied assiduity and 
an extraordinary amount of mediumistic power,” 
brought derision on the doctrines which it had 
been their privilege to promulgate. With sorrow 
and abhorrence she speaks of the leaders of the 
“ Auburn Apostolic Circle,” in a chapter the 
main purpose of which is indicated by the 
following suggestive statement of contents :— 
“How the Apostolic Brotherhood grew from 
a Circumference back to a Centre,—How the 
Centre Burst and Vanished into Thin Air,— 
How It Gathered Itself Up Again, and Grew 
beyond its own Centre and Circumference, and 
Soared away beyond Itself,—How Mr. Charles 
Partridge brought It back to Earth again until 
It found its Level.” But if she is to be com- 
mended for the candour with which she admits 
the errors of indiscreet believers in Spiritualism 
and the warmth with which she denounces 
the impostures of knavish imitators of true 
mediums, Miss Hardinge is no less praiseworthy 
for the zeal with which she combats the infa- 
mous doctrine and abominable assertions of 
those blind leaders of the blind who delight in 
declaring that the blessed spirits, with all their 
elevations of tables and knockings at wainscots, 
never accomplish anything for the material 
advantage or any obvious good of humanity. 
In reply to this slanderous imputation against 
the beneficence and practical usefulness of the 
dear spirits, the author assures us that the ca- 
lumniated ghosts have discovered crimes, vin- 
dicated innocence, brought culprits to punish- 
ment, discovered oil-wells, reclaimed sinners 
from the ways of vice, saved steamers from 
shipwreck, and produced several remarkable 
inventions for the better prosecution of indus- 
trial arts. In 1858 the spirits led to the 
discovery at Annapolis of a mislaid acknow- 
ledgment of a loan of 500 dollars. Not many 
years since they communicated a recipe for a 
soap of superior excellence to a manufacturer, 
who has made a large fortune by acting on 
their suggestion, and selling ‘spiritual soap” 
to the spiritually disposed. A man would have 
been buried alive at Prairie, Boom County, 
Illinois, in 1860, if a spiritual manifestation 
had not resulted in his rescue from a position 
of imminent peril. Some sixteen years since 
a spirit with a strong taste for mechanical 
pursuits caused an artisan to construct a novel 
machine for riving shingles; four years later a 
mill of peculiar fashion for grinding corn was 
invented by a contriver in consequence of a 
spiritual instigation ; another ingenious artisan, 
in 1859, was informed by a blessed spirit how 
to fabricate a new kind of fishing-net ; and so 
late as 1862 Miss Emma Hardinge received 
from a ghostly visitant minute instructions for 
the manufacture of “a self-adjusting, inside- 
fastening window-blind,” with respect to which 





contrivance the author informs us, ‘The 
machine was and is exceedingly simple; can 
be applied to any window; is the most secure 
of fastenings, when closed, against burglars; 
and equally so, when pushed back, against the 
action of the wind.” Miss Hardinge’s nephew, 
Frank Chase, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, 
has derived a considerable measure of worldly 
prosperity by the manufacture of this spiri- 
tually-designed blind, and any reader wishing 
to satisfy himself as to the merits of the 
invention may obtain a specimen blind on 
equitable terms from the patentee, concerning 
whose sole and fully-secured property in the 
contrivance his aunt observes, in justice alike 
to his generosity and her own reputation for 
disinterestedness, ‘ It will be remembered that 
the spirit who revealed this invention to the 
author, urged upon her that she should give 
the idea to his nephew; and here it may be 
added that he insisted upon it she should 
never take any fee or reward for the same, or 
claim any share of the profits. In justice to all 
parties, it is but right to say that Mr. Chase 
has again and again pressed upon Miss Har- 
dinge liberal offers of compensation, accru- 
ing from the sale of the patent rights, &c.; 
but the conditions imposed by the spirit have 
been faithfully regarded, and not a single cent. 
has ever been accepted by the medium, or any 
other reward than a well-executed model of 
the invention.” In several parts of her book, 
besides those devoted to the consideration of 
spiritual inventions, Miss Hardinge argues on 
the assumption that it is impossible for a man 
to think or do anything noteworthy without 
the immediate intervention of a spirit. 








NEW POEMS, 
The Fugitive, and other Poems. By W.E. Heygate, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. HeyGate’s merits are of a negative sort. In 
‘The Fugitive, and other Poems,’ we find verse of 
average character written by a scholar and a man 
of taste ; but we look in vain for any manifestation 
of original thought. The volume is not without 
evidence of talent in the composition of verse and 
the treatment of judicious themes; but it is cha- 
racterized by a tantalizing mediocrity. ‘The Old 
Essex Clerk’ and ‘The Wife of the Old Essex 
Clerk,’ modelled after Tennyson’s ‘Northern Far- 
mer,’ although containing many quaint and shrewd 
remarks, are too diffuse. They lack the unity of 
design such compositions should have, and there 
is no sign of that sententious wit and rich humour 
to be found in the Laureate’s composition of the 
same class. Mr. Heygate has yet to win the repu- 
tation of a poet. 


Australian Songs and Poems. By Frederick Sydney 
Wilson. (Sydney, Gibbs, Shallard & Co.) 
THERE is, doubtless, a time coming when Australia 
will have a literature of her own, and poets worthy 
of mention. If the picturesque and vast in nature, 
the stirring and romantic in life are alone sufficient 
to give birth and nurture to poets, no country 
should be more prolific in the genus than Aus- 
tralia. The conditions of poetical instinct and 
culture are, however, independent of these sur- 
roundings. Possibly there is something in a new 
life in a strange land antagonistic to a high de- 
velopment of poetic art. The poet of nature 
needs repose—a perfectly placid state of mental 
feeling—to treat poetically the world he lives in ; 
and this cool passive mood is perhaps unattainable 
amid the excitement and rapid changes of colonial 
life. Under such circumstances the poetry of 
Australia is, as we should expect, hurried in con- 
struction and fleeting in effect*:—-it has all the 
variety of a panorama, with none of the quiet 
beauty of a picture. ‘Australian Songs and 





Poems’ is a book of some promise. Immature in 
execution, it has nevertheless much spirit, and 
some of the lyrics have a fine rhythmical sweep, 
They hardly show as much vigour and originality as 
are found in the poems of Mr. Kendall, after 
which they are evidently modelled ; but they have 
more variety, and are less imitative of the manner 
of our great contemporary poets. The volume 
contains much imperfect work, and is chiefly in- 
teresting as being another specimen of Australian 
verse. The following stanzas from a Christmas 
lyric, ‘Five Thousand Leagues Away,’ will be 
admired, whilst they afford a fair sample of our 
author’s manner :— 
Yes! This is the happy Christmas-time, and yet how strange 
it seems! 
The crimson flush on the flowering brush, the flame on the 
splendid streams ; 
The sun’s bold glance—the mirage-dance of the bright Aus- 
tralian noon— 
As the warm-breath’d breeze just stirs the trees that girdle the 


broad lagoon. 
Still as I gaze on the blooms that fringe the wild creek’s sunny 


ow, 
I think of faces far away where the fields are white with snow! 
And wonder and weep—‘‘ Will their memories keep, 
’Mid the mirth of this gladsome day, 
A sacred place for an absent face 
Five thousand leagues away ?”’ 
Again I see the old elm-tree, with its branches bleak and bare, 
And the rustic seat where lovers meet—Yes! lovers and seat 
are there ; 
And I fancy I know that arch bright smile, the turn of the 
glittering curl 
That hangs (like the spray of the fruitful vine) on the neck of 
a lovely girl ! 
And the sterner face, above her bent, is lit with a softer light, 
As her voice falls low like a wavelet’s song when sunset fades 
to night. 
And they list to the merry Christmas chimes, 
And laugh. Ah! well-a-day! 
Does she ever think of a changeless face 
Five thousand leagues away ? 


The snow may rest in last year’s nest that hangs on the haze? 
copse ; 
But the birds will flit through the boughs, and sit again in the 


rocking tops ; 
Tho’ the cottage eaves are lone, and miss the flash of a welcome 


win, 
We uae the swallows will come again with the sunshine and 
the spring. 
And so, returned, an old, old love in each true bosom swells, 
When the sad sweet rhyme of ay ancient time chimes in with 
the Christmas bells. 
Ah! then their memories turn to me, 
And ‘‘ God's blessing ” still I pray 
On the eyes that dim when they think of him 
Five thousand leagues away ! 


I know life’s time of golden prime—the beautiful time of yore— 

Has faded away, like a fallen star that will shine in Heaven no 
more. 

And I sometimes yearn to backward turn my steps, and a day 


re-live, 

That my lips might sound the happy laugh that only a child 
can give ! 

But, ah ! ’tis vain; we can ne’er regain our childhood’s sand of 


gold ; 
Tis well as our bodies fade and fail, if our spirits grow not 
old ! 
That heart to heart in love may start 
With the bells of each Christmas-Day : 
‘Lord, keep our memories green” for those 
Five thousand leagues away ! 


The Cross, and Verses of many Years. By the 
Rev. Charles Nevile, M.A., and Maria Nevile. 
(Parker.) 

Reapers of poetry inclined to be critical or fas- 

tidious will not find much in this goodly-sized 

volume to please them. It is composed of religious 
verse of average quality. The writers, who appear 
to have an itch for be-rhyming every religious text 
or incident which comes under their notice, possess 
the fatal facility for turning into metre a creed, a 
prayer, a litany, or a collect. We believe there are 
readers who enjoy such weak solutions as are here 
offered, and do not insist on artistic merit or pro- 
found thought in a poem if the sentiment is devout 
and the rhythm smooth. To the presence of the 
latter qualities in the majority of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nevile’s effusions we testify. As poems they are 
pale, characterless, and inferior to the common- 
place compositions in a similar direction of the 
late Rev. Robert Montgomery. The work is 
encumbered with mere trifles, insignificant in 
size and quality, and not a few wretehed specimens 
of verse. Nothing could be much worse than the 
first of the four stanzas entitled ‘Christmas Day :’— 


Hail, happy morning, 
Hail to thy dawning, 
For while we hail thee a mightier Sun 
Thou art revealing, 
Risen with healing 
Wings his blest course of redemption to run, 
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The Australian colonist, Mr. Wilson, on the same 
sabject, is to be preferred to the Rev. Charles 
Nevile, M.A. 
A Seaside Story, and other Poems. By Elizabeth 
Horsley Whiteman. (Bell & Daldy.) , 
‘A SEA-SIDE STORY, AND OTHER Poems’ is an 
unpretending little work, much superior to the 
majority of the books which encumber the critic’s 
table. It furnishes us with evidence that the 
author possesses a poetical mind, but not of very 
high order. Some of the strains recall the manner 
of Miss Ingelow’s poems, without their complete- 
ness and individuality. Miss Whiteman has a 
healthy appreciation of nature, and an eye quick 
to notice those peculiarities that are missed by all 
but the poetical observer. She is also creditably 
proficient in the mechanism and minor morals of 
rhyme and rhythm, has a good ear for melody, and 
throughout all her compositions there underlies 
a contemplative poetic mood. The leading poem, 
‘A Sea-side Story,’ is a pleasantly-written idyll. 
In point of taste, the opening lines are, however, 
objectionable ; they are ambitious, tawdry and 
spasmodic. As a tale, too, the poem is imperfect : 
the two leading characters are connected in the 
plot in a very loose way, and the history of one of 
them is episodical. The merits and demerits of 
the author can be seen from the following descrip- 
tive passage :— 
The rock above, 
Yellow in sunlight, purple in the shade, 
With beautiful embroidery of leaves, 
Briar and ivy climbing down to meet 
The ocean weeds ; the rolling, sunny sea 
Of hue as changeful as a pigeon’s breast, 
White sails seen in the offing, lingering clouds, 
And the sharp curves of sea-gulls’ flapping wings, 
Were fair to him, and were a joy to him 
Just for their own true selves. Out on the moor 
He was the first to see the curlews fly, 
A dusky band, at turning of the tide, 
To patter on the shining sands and feed, 
Dipping their long bills in the pools. He knew 
Where grew the sundew or the flowering fern, 
And marked the yaffel laughing in the sun, 
Because the rain was coming, or the flight 
Of restless plovers flying to and fro 
Between the field’s brown furrows and the shore, 
And though the sky was clear could so forebode 
The coming tempest. 
This is obviously a passage of beauty, although it 
contains several blemishes. The description of the 
curlews and the plovers is at once poetic and suffi- 
ciently graphic to satisfy a naturalist. But to 
compare the cheerful hues of the sea to the varie- 
gated colours of a pigeon’s breast is dwarfing the 
grandeur of inanimate nature, and looking at it 
through an inverted telescope. “Were a joy to 
him just for their own true selves” is a feeble 
imitation of Wordsworth’s “A primrose on the 
river's brim,” &c. The following— 
And sought a fishing village in the south, 
With houses nestling up and down the hills, 
And boats in coveys brooding on the sea— 
is a vivid and picturesque passage. The minor 
poems show a uniform depth of tender, plaintive 
thought, but lack completeness and incisiveness. 
‘Ten Years ago,’ a simple and effective little ballad, 
ought, perhaps, to be excepted from this censure. 


Legends of Many Lands: Sonnets, Songs, and other 
Poems. By Eleanor Darby. (Freeman.) 
THE muse of Laura-Matilda and the flowing Album 
style, which consisted in the cultivation of fluent 
and lady-like nonsense, have not disappeared with 
the watered silk Annuals. Why should lady tourists 
commemorate their impressions in verse? Is there 
no escape from “ Legends” such as the following 
extract typifies ?— 
Don Gaspar de Herrero, 
My heart’s only lord, 
My brave Guerillero, 
My beloved, my adored ! 
Oh! why did I ever 
Meet the gaze of thine eyes, 
Or why did Fate sever 
Young Love’s rosy ties? 


Ha! what do I gaze on? 
°T is again night and storm, 
And the blue lightning plays on 
His towering form. 


The Chieftain’s Daughter: a Legend of Sybil Head, 
and other Poems. By Edward Heneage Dering. 
(Richardson & Son.) 

Mr. Derine’s extravagant romance, composed in 

extravagant metres, has perplexed us, The author 





is not without some poetic culture, but he seems 
to be incapable of confining himself to one rhythm. 
We are transported, without a note of warning, 
and for no assignable reason, from the stately 
metre of Milton or Gray to the ambling of ‘John 
Gilpin,’ and swirl about in eddies of verse, “long 
metre and short metre,” till we become absolutely 
dizzy. We were also mystified by Mr. Dering’s 
poem, ‘The Pedigree of Persuasions,’ modelled on 
the Prologue in Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ and dealing with 
conceptions— 

Cross glancing lights, and shades of holy truth, 

Revered through Love of God, not love of search ; 


Not as an endless Theosophic Tramway, 
Bearing the excavations of new views; 


be as rp pms tion to be h d, 

ed, and practised 
To trace the rise and development and decay of 
creeds does not appear to be a very fruitful theme 
for a poet. In Mr. Dering’s poem we find clear 
traces of thoughtfulness and high culture in ex- 
pression, but we think he has mistaken his vocation 
in taking to poetry. We would suggest pamphlet- 
eering as more in his way. 

Poems. By C.E.N. (Book Society.) 

Tuis is a very modest little book of didactic verse; 
not very thoughtful, not very original, but com- 
mendable, in spite of its weary moral reiterations, 
for earnestness of tone. 














OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Virgil. By the Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A. (Black- 
wood & Son.) 

THE recollection of Mr. Trollope’s ‘Cesar’ would 

of itself suffice to make us welcome Mr. Collins’s 

‘Virgil’; but Mr. Collins’s book is acceptable on 

its own account. Of course, the death of Prof. 

Conington has deprived us of a book such as he 

perhaps alone among living scholars could have 

given us; but Mr. Collins’s work is worthy of 
praise. The captious critic might say that ‘ Vir- 
~ is no better than a blunder; and we think 

Mr. Collins hardly does justice to the Pastorals ; 

and. we must protest against the cursory manner 

in which the Georgics are treated : they deserve 
more than a dozen pages. But with Mr. Collins’s 
treatment of the Aineid we are greatly pleased; 
and the illustrations he introduces from modern 
poets are so well chosen that we only wish they 
had been more numerous. The work is one that 
no one can read without enjoyment, or without 
learning, in some degree at least, to appreciate 

Virgil. 

Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall. By 
R. 8. Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow. (J. R. 
Smith.) 

THESE are most charming sketches, illustrative 

of the men, manners, traditions and superstitions 

of a county which still retains some of the cha- 
racteristics of olden time; manners have not 
yet been rubbed into a general family resemblance 
by the intercourse of travel and commerce. Corn- 
wall is still a distant part of England, and is com- 
paratively free from tourists and excursionists. It 
is different from any other division of England. 

If one met an armed knight “chevauchant” along 

the lonely roads amid the steep hills, or caught a 

glimpse of fairies hiding in the thick grass and 

undergrowth of the hedgerows, we should not feel 
them out of place; they would seem as natural 
as any other inhabitant of this planet. The very 
colour of the daylight seen from the solitary moors 
with their great masses of grey rock, is different 
from that of other places ; the people themselves 
are a race apart; courteous, grave, self-respecting, 
they are essentially free from every tinge of vul- 
garity. These records and traditions of old Corn- 
wall are mingled with equally interesting records 
of the present day, and the new and the old are 
equally primitive and of a piece. Most of these 
sketches have been already published, but we are 
glad to have them gathered together. The Church 
of Morwenstow, dating from the ninth century, 
is full of symbolism now almost passed away, 
but it is here learnedly and lovingly interpreted 
by the Vicar, who is justly proud of the oldest 
Christian church in Cornwall. ‘Anthony Payne, 





the faithful giant and retainer of Sir Beville Gran- 
ville at Stowe, is a charming sketch. The letter 
written by him to his mistress, the Lady Grace 
Granville, after the death of her husband, Sir 
Beville, at the battle of Landsdown, has a noble 
simplicity, which recalls Sir Philip Sydney rather 
than the composition of a yeoman’s son; but true 
sympathy and a capacity for reverence and fidelity 
elevate the nature of a man, and his thoughts find 
utterance in unstudied eloquence. ‘ Daniel Gumb’s 
Rock’ is the record of a Cornish stone-mason and 
self-taught astronomer, who lived and died in a 
house hollowed among the rocks, that was worth: 
of the giant cities of Bashan; the places are sti 
shown where he would climb to the top of high 
crags and remain there all night, lying with his 
face upward to the sky, “learning,” as he said, 
“the customs of the stars,” and “finding out by 
the planets things to come.” ‘Black John’ was a 
quaint dwarf, who was the jester of Squire Arscott, 
of Tetcott, one of the last of the jovial old race of 
squires of the West of England. The story about 
him, his feats alike of skill and mischief, his prac- 
tical jests and merry-makings, reveal a state of 
society of a very rude and boisterous character ; but 
the fidelity and devotion of Black John to his master 
recall Scott's traditions of ‘The Laird’s Jock. 
‘Holacombe’ contains a mine of occult wisdom 
and secret charms, enough to set up a legion of 
“wise women” and gipsy fortune-tellers. ‘The 
Remembrances of a Cornish Vicar’ is a record of 
experiences of the storms and shipwrecks of that 
“stern and rock-bound coast,” told with life-like 
force and truth. ‘The Ride from Bude to Boss’ 
is delightful; it contains a laughable adventure ; 
but the reader is left not unreasonably anxious to 
know what became of the pigs! It wag too bad 
to ride away and leave the story without its 
dénodment. The book is sure to be a favourite 
wherever it goes. 


Memorials of Charles Parry, Commander Royal 
Navy. By his Brother, Edward Parry, D.D., 
Bishop Suffragan of Dover. (Strahan & Co.) 

THE subject of this little volume was one of the 

sons of Sir Edward Parry, the Arctic navigator, 

and followed his father’s profession. His life is 
solely memorable as that of a fervent Christian in 

a position which is not generally favourable to 

religion. Dr. Parry has confined himself exclu- 

sively to this side of his brother’s character, and 
we do not know whether anything was to be said 
of his conduct as an officer and asa friend. The 

book is indeed singularly devoid of incident for a 

naval life. We have one story of a purser, who 

countermanded all the Bibles and Prayer Books 
ordered for the men, giving as his reason that such 
things were “useless, and not required for a ship 
going into cold weather.” Perhaps this may be 
taken as significant of the feeling with which Com- 
mander Parry had to struggle, and of the opposition 
to which his brother has to make constant allusion. 


The French Mind; or, a Psychological Outline of 
the French Intellect and Character. For the 
Use of Students of French Literature. By 
Robert Harvey, B.-¢s-L. (Triibner & Co.) 

WE frankly confess our inability to perceive what 

use students of French literature can derive from 

this essay, although it bears the mark of being 
composed by a thoughtful man. Mr. Harvey is 
of opinion that the French mind has been injured, 
in some cases at least, by systematizing: “‘ Laplace, 
in answer to Napoleon, who asked the author of 
the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ to account for his atheism, 
replied, ‘Je n’ai pas besoin de Dieu dans mon sys- 
teme.’” This well-known story isa good illustration 
of what systematizing can do. When Mr. Harvey 
says that modern Frenchmen worship women, he 
states what is contrary to the experience of every 
other observer who has watched only to mark how 
the old chivalrous—perhaps empty or formal, but 
still courteous—gallantry of Frenchmen towards 
women has changed. There was once a courtesy 
towards all ages; now-a-days, a Frenchman is rude 
to a woman over thirty. ‘ Greatness,” Mr. Harvey 
says, “is all that is now coveted ur believed in.” 
Courtesy perishes where such a faith prevails. 
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The Nation: the Foundations of Civil Order and 
Political Life in the United States. By E. Mul- 
ford, (New York, Hurd & Houghton.) 

As it was the fushion, some time ago, to preach 

the: divine right of kings, so we have here a dis- 

course on the divine right of nations. Mr. Mul- 
ferd, who sometimes writes so clearly that we 
regret, at other times, to find his ideas full of 
confusion, has a theory that nations, especially 
the one to which he belongs, do not originate in 
the social contract, but are of divine foundation. 

To this thesis and its development he dedicates 

a eensiderable volume, and at times, as we have 

said, he reasons well. The tendency of the whole 

work is, however, too vague and speculative to 
take any hold upon the mind. 


We have on our table: The Student's Manual 
of Oriental History, by F. Lenormant and E. Che- 
valfier, Vol. If. (Asher),— The Scottish Poor Laws, 
by Scotus (Edmonston & Douglas),—Land and 
Houses, by J. Parnell (E. Wilson),—The Royal 
Guide to London Charities, by H. Fry (Hard- 
wicke),—The Parish Leech, by a “ Parish Doctor” 
(Nicholls),— Thoughts and Sketches in Verse, by 
C. P. J. (Longmans),—and On Christian Cure of 
the Dying and the Dead, by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England (Hayes). Among new editions 
we bave A Greek Delectus, by the Rev. R. Valpy, 
edited by J. T. White, D.D. (Longmans),—and An 
Atlas of Scripture Geography, with Index, by W. 
M'Leod (Longmans). Also the following pam- 
phlets : Building Societies and Borrowers, by 
C. D. A. Friedlein (Siegle),—-The Disposal of Town 
Sewage, by R. W. P. Birch (Spon),—Speech on the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, by Jacob Bright, Esq., 
M.-P. (Manchester, Ireland & Co.),—Lady Wilmer- 
ding of Maison Rouge, by D. Craig, M.A. (Mac- 
intosh),— Salome (Macintosh),—The Declaration of 
War, a Sermon by the Rev. S. Brooke (Mac- 
millan),— Biology versus Theology, by Julian, No. 6 
(Lewes, Bacon),—and Widows in their Affliction 
(Macintosh). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Philosophy. 
Doubleday’s Maiter for Materialists, Svo. €/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Adams's (W.) Glena of the Creek, and other Poems, sq. 18mo. 2/ 
Curwen's Echoes from the French Poets, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Legge’s Wayside Sketches, in Prose and Verse, cr. Svo. 4 6 cL 
Thoughts and Sketches in Verse, by C. P. J., cr. 8vo. 3/6 el. 
History. 
Chesney and Reeve’s Military Resources of Prussia & France, 7/6 
Cusack’s Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 4to. 30/ cl. 
Herbert’s (Lord E.) History of England under Henry VIII., 5/ 
Hedgsen’s Life, Times and Opinions of Turgot, er. Svo. 2/ swd. 
Lacroix's Mceurs, Usages et Costumes au Moyen-dge, 4to. 32/ cl. 
Some Revelations in Irish History, ed. by Saxe Bannister, 7/6 
‘Tayler’s (W.) Popes of Rome, from the Earliest Times, 12mo. 3) 
Wheater's Record of the Services of the 51st Regiment, 8vo. 10/6 


Geography. 
Knapsack Guide to Norway, new edit. 12mo. 6/ limp roan. 
M‘Queen’s Bird’s-Eye View of the Seat of War, col. sheet, 3/ 
Ravenstein’s Map of the Seat of War, sheet, 1 
Stanford's Rhine Frontier Map, 2/6 sheet, 5| mounted. 
Stannard’s Perspective Map of the Seat of War, sheet, 2 


Philology. 
Bive and De Bandiss’s Wellington College French Primer, 3, 
Mason’s English Grammar, new edit. 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Sylvester's Laws of Verse, &c., er. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Science. 
Burgh’s Link-Motion and Expansion-Gear Considered, 4to. 42/ 
Bennell's Book of the Roach, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Riddell’s. New Elements of Hand-Railing, 4to. 21/ cl. 
Robinson’s (W.) The Wild Garden, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage, 8vo. 3/ swd. 


General Literature. 
Brown (Peter), Poet and Peripatetic, Revelations of, 12mo. 2/6 
¢ ’s (The) Shilling Magazine, Vol. 7, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Craik’s Esther Hill’s Secret, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Hugo's (Victor) Toilers of the Sea, cheap edit. 12mo. 2 bds. 
Matthews’s Bristol Directory, remodelled by Wright, 1870, 5/ 
Pare’s Co-operative Agriculture, cr. Svo. 5/ cl. 
Sketchiey’s.(A.) Out for a Holiday with Cook’s Excursion, 1/ 








FULKE (GREVILLE) LORD BROOKE. 


WE are glad to learn from the Rev. Alexander B. 
Grosart (of Blackburn), the editor of the “ Fuller 
Worthies’ Library,” of which the complete works of 
Fulke (Greville) Lord Brooke, form Vols. XI. to 
XLV., that. in spontaneous response to the appeal 
seconded by the Atheneum (No. 2231), the present 
Earl of Warwick and Brooke has forwarded to Mr. 





Grosart. the entire MSS. of Lord Brooke’s Poetry, 
&c. (6 vols. folio). They were sold at the Bright 
sale, as Mr. Grosart mentions in the Prefatory 
Note to the first volume of Lord Brooke’s works, 
and have ever since been lost sight of. The 
Earl has also most courteously and generously pro- 
mised an early and thorough examination of the 
family papers at Warwick Castle, with an assur- 
ance of the gratification it will give him to add 
to Mr. Grosart’s literary materials. Haunted, so to 
say, by the conviction that there are Shakspeare 
MSS. among the Warwick and Brooke family 
papers, Mr. Grosart cherishes the “Pleasures of 
Hope” concerning the intended search among 
them. May they not prove “ Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion”! The results, if any, will at once be made 
known, and meantime, Mr. Grosart states that a 
collation thus far of the above-mentioned MSS. 
has already yielded numerous and important 
readings all through, while not a few make clear 
places hitherto hopelessly obscure and corrupt. 
The whole collation will be exhibited in an Ap- 
pendix to Vol. IV. (now at press along with Vol. 
IIL); and the following fac-similes from the MSS. 
will be given : — Part of the pieces entitled ‘Of 
Monarchie, (in careful transcript, showing Lord 
Brooke’s corrections,) and ‘Of Religion,’ wholly in 
the author’s autograph,—his signature, and hand- 
writing in old age. Mr. Grosart desires to state, 
in answer to the numerous letters of inquiry that 
daily reach him, that he cannot now supply even 
a single complete set (in large paper) of the “ Fuller 
Worthies’ Library,” and only a very few sets in 
small paper. To his Fuller and Washbourne, Sir 
John Davies,Giles Fletcher, Phineas Fletcher, Joseph 
Fletcher, Sir John Beaumont, Lord Brooke, and 
Miseellanies (13 volumes in all, to this date), Mr. 
Grosart hopes to add Lord Brooke, Vols. III. and 
IV., in November (along with the remaining Mis- 
cellanies of Vol. I.): and, in 1871-2, the complete 
works in verse and prose of Henry Vaughan, the 
Silurist (4 vols.); Richard Crashaw, with nearly a 
half more hitherto unpublished (2 vols.) complete 
poems, with considerable additions of Dr. John 
Donne (2 vols.), and Vol. II. of Miscellanies ; and 
so in successive years kindred Worthies. 








SHAKSPEARE. 
British Museum, August 9, 1870. 

Even the bare mention of the name of Shak- 
speare is a thing that so seldom occurs in the 
publications of our great civil period that I have 
thought the following may prove interesting to your 
readers. It is an extract from one of the Mercuries 
of the year 1644, which, besides exhibiting the 
names of Shakspeare and some of our other early 
dramatists, may serve also as a specimen of the 
journalistic amenities of the time in which it 
appeared. :— 

, Numb. 20. 

‘Mercurius Britannicus: communicating the 
affaires of great Britaine: For the better Informa- 
tion of the People. From Thursday the 4. of 
January to Thursday 11. of January 1644”— 
Aulicus keeps to the old way of devotion, and 
that is the offering up the incense of so many lies 
and intelligence every Sunday morning: one would 
thinke that the Judgements which have been sent 
from heaven against the prophanation of that day, 
recorded by our protomartyr, Master Burton, 
should be able to deterre a Diurnall maker, a paper- 
intelligencer, a penny worthe of newes, but the 
creature hath writ himselfe into a reprobate sense, 
and you may see how it thrives with him, for his 
braines have been wonderfully blasted of late, and 
plannet-strucke, and he is not now able to provoke 
the meanest Christian to laughter, but lies in a 
paire of foule sheets, a wofull spectacle and object 
of dullnesse and tribulation, not to be recovered 
by the Protestant or Catholique liquour, either 
ale or strong beer, or Sack or Claret, or Hippocras, 
or Muscadine, or Rosasplis, which has been reputed 
formerly by his Grandfather Ben Johnson and his 
uncle Shakespeare, and his Cowzen Germains, 
Fletcher, and Beamont, and nose-lesse Davenant, 
and Frier Sherley the Poets, the onely blossoms 





for the brain, the restoratives for the wit, the bath- 
ing for the wine muses, but none of these are now 
able either to warme him into a quibble, or to 
inflame him into a sparkle of invention, and all this 
because he hath prophaned the Sabbath by his pen. 
G. B. 








THE OFFICIAL RECORD OF THK EXPEDITION TO 
ABYSSINIA. 

WILL you allow me, as an officer of the Abys- 
sinian force, to reply to Aba Busbus. 

Having read the ‘Official Record’ and all the 
other works describing the campaign, except Mr. 
Markham’s book, I am, perhaps, able to give an 
opinion on some of the points noted by Aba Busbus, 
who evidently never had anything to do with the 
equipment of a force for a campaign, or he would 
hardly have condemned the clear and concise 
account of the arrangements preparatory to the 
Abyssinian War, so graphically given in the 
‘ Official Record.’ 

The “mass of reports and tabular statements” 
and the “pages of editorial narrative here and 
there” may demonstrate “the uselessness of the 
compilation” to Aba Busbus, but they are simply 
invaluable to those who may have at any time 
to organize an expedition like that lately sent to 
Abyssinia. 

Aba Busbus was probably unaware when he 
criticized the descriptions of military operations 
given in the ‘ Official Record, that’ these descrip- 
tions had been carefully serutinized and approved 
by Lord Napier of Magdala before insertion in the 
‘ Official Record’; and further, that these descrip- 
tions coincide with every published history of the 
campaign except, I believe, with that given in 
Mr. Markham’s book, which ean scarcely be con- 
sidered as a work to be relied on, in military 
matters at all events. 

The remarks of Aba Busbus on the geography 
of Abyssinia, and on the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of names, I leave to others to reply to. There 
is no doubt that great opportunities were lost in 
obtaining correct geographical information in Abys- 
sinia, aud therefore the compilers of the ‘Official 
Record’ were perhaps right in only giving a few 
lines in their valuable work to the proceedings of 
the geographer. 

One of the clerks of the India Office accompanied 
the force, I believe, to take the altitudes of noted 
places; but Iam not aware if he ever made any 
official report of his proceedings. | Canin Boy. 








PARIS AND THE WAR. 
Paris, August 10, 1870. 

Tue war has driven almost everything but that 
which relates to itself out of the heads of the Pari- 
sians. Literature and Art are always the first to 
suffer from any commotion in society ; the news- 
papers are the only things read, and they are almost 
scrambled for ; the unfortunate edict which pre- 
vented the journalists from satisfying the natural 
desire for information being relaxed now that every 
word that comes from the front blanches the cheek 
of the strongest, and falls like a pall upon the city. 
Strange fatality of Governments, that forget, though 
they never learn! 

Before the news of the reverses came from the 
Rhine and the Lauter, the theatres and the streets 
resounded almost day and night with the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,’ the ‘ Chant des Girondins, and the ‘ Rhin 
Allemand.’ Perhaps some of our readers do not 
know what this last song is. It is the reply of De 
Musset to Becker’s famous patriotic song, the first 
line having been improvised by the spiritwelle 
Madame de Girardin :— 

LE RHIN ALLEMAND. 
PAR ALFRED DE MUSSET, 
Réponse & la Chanson de Becker. 


Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand, 
Tl a tenu dans notre verre. 
Un couplet qu’on s’en va chantant 
Efface-t-il la trace altitre 

Du pied de nos chevaux marqué dans votre sang ? 


Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand. 
on sein porte une plaie ouverte, 
Du jour ot Condé triomphant 
A déchiré sa robe verte. 
Ov le pére a passé, passera bien l'enfant. 
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Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand, 
Que faisaient vos vertus germaines, 
Quand notre César tout-puissant 
De son ombre couvrait vos plaines ? 

O’ donc est-il tombé ce dernier ossement ? 


Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand, 

Si vous oubliez votre histoire, 

Vos jeunes filles, strement, 

Ont mieux gardé notre mémoire : 
Elles nous ont versé votre petit vin blanc. 


S'il est A vous, votre Rhin allemand, 
Lavez-y donc votre livrée ; 
Mais parlez-en moins fitrement, 
" Combien, au jour de la curée, 
Etiez-vous de corbeaux contre I'aigle expirant ? 


Qu’il coule en paix, votre Rhin allemand! 
Que vos cathédrales gothiques 
S’y reflétent modestement ! 
Mais craignez que vos airs bachiques 
Ne réveillent les morts de leur repos sanglant. 

The only chanson de cireonstance which has 
achieved any success in Paris is the ‘Je suis 
Chauvin, by Saint-Germain, of the Vaudeville, 
who sang it at a meeting of the Caveau before the 
news of disaster came :— 


LE CHANSON D’AUJOURD HUL 
Quoi! la Prusse, cette caserne, 
A l'Europe ferait la loi?. . . 
Guillaume, ce porte-giberne, 
Voudrait devenir notre roi?... 
Et les arts et la poésie 
Quitteraient Paris pour Berlin? ... 
Jamais!... Amis, 4 la Patrie!... 

Je suis chauvin! 


Notre pays n’a rien & craindre 
Des revers ni des insuccés ; 
Loin de chercher 4 nous contraindre, 
Les vainqueur deviendraient Frangais. ... 
Nous projetons une lumiére 
Que |’on voudrait éteindre en vain, 
Amis, au Passé!... Haut le verre! 
Je suis chauvin ! 


Ils voudraient bien, par gentillesse, 
Chez nous apprendre le frangais, 
Nous irons chez eux, par tendresse, 
Leur en faciliter l’accés. 

S'ils trouvent la legon trop chére, 
Ils l’'auront bonne, c’est certain... 
A Vavenir!... et haut le verre! 

Je suis chauvin! 


M. de Clésien sent us, in the Indépendance 
Bretonne, a song, of which the following are the 
best stanzas :— 

Voici les Bretons, aujourd’hui Frangais, 
Avangant toujours, ne cédant jamais ! (bis) 


Tls n'ont plus leur casque et le fier cimier, 
Mais ils ont leur front dur comme I’acier. 


En avant, Bretons, en avant toujours! 
Notre chant guerrier vaut mille tambours ! 


Combattant joyeux, 4 pied, 4 cheval, 
Lance ou chassepot, ¢a nous est égal ! 


Des pleurs ont coulé sur nos ceinturons, 
Dans le sang prussien nous les laverons. 


Femmes, méres, sceurs, soyez & genoux 
Quand nous combattrons pour vous et pour nous. 


L'amour du pays est un bel amour, 
Et nous reverrons nos clochers 4 jour! 

When the false news of victory arrived, the 
populace was half frantic with joy; im the 
midst of the excitement, the tenor Capoul was 
recognized on the Place de la Bourse, and the mob 
insisted on his singing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ which 
he did from the top of an omnibus (arrested for the 
purpose), with a terrific chorus of thousands of 
voices. A like scene occurred on the Boulevard, 
where Madame Sass roused the feelings of her 
rough-and-ready audience to a pitch of excitement 
which, under different circumstances, might have 
overturned a throne. 

The revulsion of feeling, the fearful explosion 
of rage which occurred when the news was found 
to be totally unfounded, was dangerous. The 
Bourse got credit at once for its fabrication, and 
the berceau, or railed ring within which the agents 
de change transact business, was torn up from the 
floor and demolished. Difficulties occurred in 
several quarters, and the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment was intense—a single spark throwa by acci- 
dent or otherwise in that heated mass and all 
would have been in a blaze. The excitement has 
to a certain extent passed away, but the feverish 
thirst for news of a happy turn of fortune in the 
field is terrible, and we feel as if we were sitting 
on a mine with sparks all around us. The com- 
mencement of the arming of the fortifications of 
Paris, the announcement that 33,000 men will 
complete the defences in a week, the summoning 





of every man under thirty years of age to join the 
garde mobile, and of all under forty-five to serve in 
the garde nationale, with Paris declared in a state 
of siege, and the head-quarters of the army re- 
moved from Nancy to Chalons-sur-Marne (half-way 
on the road to Paris), these facts have produced 
an impression on all classes of the population which 
is dreadful to regard and impossible to escape 
from. 

When the defeats were first made known the 
despair of the people was indescribable, and the 
tone of the despatches from the frontier, of the 
ministerial mandates, and of the press, was not of a 
nature to rouse a spirit fitting the occasion. This 
was soon seen, and has to a great extent been 
corrected; and a writer in one of the Parisian 
papers had the happy idea of invoking the shade 
of the chansonnier of chansonniers—every line of 
which rings like a trumpet, and which no one but 
Béranger could have penned. The following stanzas 
might have been written to-day—had there been a 
second Béranger:— 

Gai, gai, serrons nos rangs, 
Espérance 
De la France ! 
Gai, gai, serrons nos rangs, 
En avant, Ganlois et Francs ! 
D’ Attila suivant la voix, 
Le barbare 


Qu’elle égare 
Vient une seconde fois 
Périr dans les champs gaulois ! 


Gai, gai, serrons nos rangs, etc. 
aa * * 


Ces vins, que nous amassons 

Pour les boire 

A la VictB8ire, 
Seraient bus par des Saxons !.. 
Plus de vins ! plus de chansons !.. 


Gai, gai, serrons nos rangs, etc. 
* * 


* 
Quoi ! ces monuments chéris, 
Histoire 
De notre gloire, 
S’écrouleraient en débris!.. 
Quoi ! des Prussiens 4 Paris!.. 


Gai, gai, serrons nos rangs, etc. 
* * 


* 

Nobles Francs et bons Gaulois, 

La paix si chére 

A la terre 
Dans peu viendra sous vos toits 
Vous payer de tant d’exploits ! 
Gai, gai, serrons nos rangs, 

pérance 

De la France ! 
Gai, gai, serrons nos rangs, 
En avant, Gaulois et Francs ! 


Yes, says the journalist, M. Emile Blayet, 
“Serrons nos rangs! et que cette voix d’outre- 
tombe nous indique ce qu'il reste a faire.” 

All the theatres have given performances in aid 
of the fund for the wounded. At the Frangais 
a duologue, entitled ‘Pour les Blessés,’ written for 
the occasion by M. Eugéne Manuel, was played 
by M. Coquelin and Mdlle. Favart; the former 
representing a wounded soldier, the latter his 
young nurse. The following are the most notice- 
able passages. 

Le Blessé opens his eyes, sees near him the 
sweet devoted face of the young infirmitre, and 
tells how he was wounded :— 


Nous avions combattu tout le jour sans reliche. 

Dans nos rangs, pas un homme ébranlé, pas un liche ! 
Et, quand on attaquait, nous entonnions ce chant 
Qui vous fait triompher déja, rien qu’en marchant. 

A ce moment, chaque Ame est ferme et bien munie: 
Sous le regard de Dieu, seule, elle communie; 

A ceux qu’on aime on donne un dernier souvenir. 
Dieu seul dirait comment bat le coeur d’une armée 
Qui court en frémissant 4 travers la fumée. 

Le sacrifice est fait et la mort peut venir. 

On ne se pose plus de probléme inutile : 

Pourquoi l’on meurt, pourquoi l'on tue ou I’on mutile, 
Pourquoi ce but vivant qu’on vise a l’horizon. 

Chacun boit d’un seul trait la coupe oi |’on s’enivre ; 
On ne demande plus s’il faut mourir ou vivre: 

Une force inconnue emporte la raison ! 


LA JEUNE FEMME. 

Votre voix est trop animée. 

J’ai peur d’avoir tant écouté, 

Est-elle donc si bien fermée, 

Hélas ! la blessure enflammée 

Qui saignait 4 votre cété ?.. 

LE BLESS£. 

La plaine n’était plus qu'une paille hachée 
Ou le sang abreuvait la terre desséchée. 
J’avais vu prés de moi rouler de chers amis ; 
Mais j’avancais toujours : je me l’étais promis. 
Nous franchissions vergers, ruisseaux, ravins, collines, 
Hameaux, od le canon n’a laissé que ruines ; 





J’avais chaud, j’avais soif, et j'étais affamé. 
Sur mon ceeur j’avais mis un portrait bien-aimé, 
Ma mére, — un talisman sacré pour qui s'expose, 
Quand d'un vieux bitiment, dont la porte était close, 
Un poste d’habits verts fit feu subitement ; 
Et, sans pousser un cri, je tombai lourdement. 

(Elle lui prend la main.) 
J’entendais le clairon, couché contre une haie ; 
Et tandis qu’a l’attaque on faisait rude accueil, 
Je sentais s'écouler tout le sang de ma plaie. 
Alors de mes vingt ans je pris tout bas le deuil, 
Et je m’évanouis dans un réve d’orgueil. . . 

* * 


Other theatres have had their pitces de circon- 
stance, or verses, but they are generally unworthy 
of notice from a literary point of view. 

The war the other day furnished a good many 
spectators with the rare exhibition of a million of 
money. A foreign banker presented a draft for 
one million of francs and received the whole of it 
in five-franc pieces. The mass half filled the yard of 
the Banque de France, and was watched over by 
the Gardes de Paris while the banker got it con- 
veyed away in furniture vans. The legal weight of 
a silver five-franc piece is 25 grammes, and a ton 
contains exactly one million grammes, so that the 
banker had just 25 tons of silver to carry away. 








MR. J. P. COLLIER AND CHAUCER'S 
‘TESTAMENT OF LOVE.’ 
August 2, 1870. 

Since my controversy with Mr. J. P. Collier in 
your columns about a year ago, as to whether he 
was the first person, as he claimed to be, who had 
stated publicly that the ‘Testament of Love’ was 
not Chaucer's, and whether his statement was of 
any value,* his ‘ Bibliographical Catalogue,’ 1865, 
has come into my hands; and at page 424 of 
vol. ii. is the following important contradi 

sage on the question at issue, although Mr. 

ollier quoted in your columns a MS. entry of his, 
dated Oct. 20, 1855, saying that Chaucer did not 
write the ‘Testament.’ + 

“He [Taylor the Water-Poet] summarily settles 
the disputed question of the place of Chaucer’s 
birth, observing of Woodstock, ‘The towne is a 
pretty market-towne, chiefly famous for the breed- 
ing of the famous Jeffrey Chaucer, the most ancient 
Archpoet of England.’ Leland asserts that Chaucer 
was born in Oxfordshire or Berkshire; but how are 
we to reconcile this statement with that of the Poet 
himself, who, in his ‘ Testament of Love,’ tells us 
that he was ‘a Londoner’? This agrees with Stow, 
Speght’s Chaucer, 1598, sign b. ii, who says that 
Chaucer’s father, Richard, was a vintner in St. 
Mary Aldermary. We do not, of course, take 
Taylor to be any authority on the point.” 

Is Mr. Collier one, I ask, on the authenticity of 
the ‘Testament of Love’? In 1855, he says, he 
wrote that it was not Chaucer's; in 1865, as 
against Taylor and Leland, he printed that it was 
Chaucer’s; as against Mr. Bradshaw's proof to me 
in 1863-5, that Chaucer did not write the book, 
Mr. Collier produces ‘a private entry in October, 
1865, and a printed one in August, 1867, that the 
poet did not write it either, and that for many 
years he (Mr. Collier) had entertained that opinion. 
Black is white; and black is black: Mr. Collier 
can prove either assertion. F. J. FoRNIVALL. 








MONUMENTS OF THE DISCOVERIES OF THE 
PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 


A FEW notes from a learned paper u this 
subject, read before the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at Lisbon, on the 11th of March, 1869, by an officer 
of the Portuguese navy, Senhor Castilho, will per- 
haps be acceptable to many readers interested in 
the history of African discovery, to whom the ori- 
ginal paper may not be readily accessible. 


* Tam ready to declare my belief that [Mr. Collier's) assertion 
is not worth a straw to Chaucer students. “F. J. F.” in 
Atheneum, No. 2166, May 1, 1869, p. 607, col. 1. 

+ If called upon to show how long this notion had possessed 
my mind, I might go back, not, like Mr. Furnivall, to 1863, 
but to 1855, when I first obtained Godfray’s impression of 
Chaucer's works, printed in 1532, where the ‘ Testament 
of Love’ originally appeared. I then read it with all atten- 

; and I may here, perhaps, be allowed to quote my own 
memorandum upon the title-page, made as I proceeded with 
the perusal. It runs precisely thus: ‘It may be remarked 
how late in the sentence Chaucer often places the verb in this 
prose work: see folio cecxxx., &c. Query, Was it by Chaucer? 
Certainly not. Oct. 20, 1855.” — Mr. J. P. Collier in the 
Atheneum, No. 2167, May 8, 1869, p. 638, col. 3. 
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It was a custom of the early Portuguese navi- 
gators, Senhor Castilho tells us, to record the dis- 
covery of new territories by the erection thereon 
of simple crosses of wood, in some instances accom- 
panied by a representation of the arms of Portugal, 
and the date of discovery, rudely graven upon 
some neighbouring tree. But they rarely deter- 
mined the geographical positions of the new locali- 
ties ; and as these frail memorials soon disappeared, 
it was thought desirable to substitute for them 
some more permanent erections to establish the 
claim to priority of discovery, and to preclude 
the possibility of international disputes. Hence, in 
the reign of Dom John II. it became a usual prac- 
tice to provide. discovery ships with materials for 
the erection of monuments of marble or dressed 
stone in suitable situations, each padrdo, or memo- 
rial column, being surmounted by a cross, “as a 
symbol of the protection which was ever invoked 
for our conquests, and in the hope that communi- 
cation might be thereby opened up with Prester 
John, who was reported to hold the Christian faith.” 
It must be observed that these memorials have 
been generally described by English and French 
geographers as crosses, a term which has led to 
some misconception. The monuments described 
by Senhor Castilho as set up on the shores of the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans are twelve in number. 
Of these, three erected by Diogo Cam, and three 
by Bartholemew Diaz, are referable to the reign of 
Dom John IL. and the remaining six, planted by 
Vasco da Gama, to the reign of Dom Manuel. 
The learned and painstaking Joao de Barrdés, who 
has been styled the Portuguese Livy, describes 
the memorials of Diogo Cam as follows :—They 
were double the height of a man, and surmounted 
by a cross of dressed stone. They bore upon one 
side the royal arms, and upon the opposite an in- 
scription recording, in Portuguese and Latin, the dis- 
covery of the territory, “by order of the king,” the 
date thereof, and the name of the commander by 
whom the column was erected. (J. de Barrds, “ Da 
Asia.”) Some writers assert that a third inscrip- 
tion, in Arabic, was added. Senhor Castilho ob- 
serves, that the columns, which are still in exist- 
ence, or were a few years back, agree satisfactorily 
with De Barrds’ description. He gives the annexed 
details of the twelve columns above referred to, 
arranged in chronological order. 

1. A column dedicated to S. Jorge, situated on 
what is now marked upon English charts as Turtle 
Point, on south side of mouth of Congo River. This 
monument had suffered much from the ravages of 
time, and possibly from the ill-usage of early Dutch 
settlers, and by order of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, it was replaced by a new column, bearing 
a suitable inscription, on 13th September, 1859. 
Later official reports state that the new memorial 
was carried away by a flood in 1864. The date of 
the original was probably 1484, although most 
writers make it 1485. 

2. A column upon Cape St. Maria, now Cape St. 
Augustine, long. 12° 29’ 24" E., Greenwich, lat. 
13° 27’ 15” S.; date 1485. Mr. Major (‘Life of 
Prince Henry,’ pp. 331 and 346), to whose scrupu- 
lous exactitude M. Castilho pays the highest tri- 
bute, places the site on Cape Negro, lat. 15° 50’ 0" 
S. is is evidently an error. Senhor Castilho 
observes that no doubt can exist upon the subject, 
inasmuch as the column was seen by him on Cape 
St. Augustine (at the distance of a mile), in 1851, 
and was measured by one of his brother officers, 
M. Lopez, in 1854. It proved to be 2m. in total 
height. It was cylindrical to a height of 1m. 7 
from the ground, the remaining portion being 
worked to a four-sided prism of Om. 3 side. On 
one face were the arms of Portugal, and on the 
others some nearly illegible Gothic characters. 
Upon the W. face was “ XX XI.” in Roman letters; 
also “Serra do Pilar, 10.5 .54—QC.” On the E. 
face, EC. and an English name almost illegible. 
These, it need hardly be said, were modern embel- 
lishments. 

3. A column on Cape Negro, long. 11° 53' 54” E., 
Greenwich, lat. 15° 40’ 30” S., erected in 1485. 
According to MM. Cecille and RKudzky (‘ Annales 
Maritimes, 1137; ‘Annaes do Conselho Ultra- 





marino,’ 1866,) this monument was composed of a 
cylindrical column, without pediment, 2m. 64 in 
height, and Om. 2 to Om. 3 in diameter, terminat- 
ing in a parallelopiped Om. 44 in height, and of 
Om. 50 side, formed of a single block—the whole 
of white veined marble. The armorial bearings 
were the same as in the preceding examples. The 
inscription was illegible. M. Rudzky found, 
surmounting the column, a rudely-fashioned cress 
of iron, much rusted, upon one of the arms of 
which, in copper letters soldered to the iron plate, 
was “ MERcURE, 27° J®, 1848.” This addition 
was removed forthwith, and on the subsequent 
visit of M. Lopez the cross itself had disappeared, 
but the column remained. 

The columns erected by Bartholemew Diaz, 
Senhor Castilho assumes to have differed little, if 
at all, from those of his contemporary Diogo Cam. 
They were :— 

1. A column dedicated to S. Jago, erected at the 
end of the year 1486, or at the beginning of 1487, 
upon a spot designated “Serra Parda” (the brown 
hills). Much discussion has been caused by this 
name. M. Castilho refers the site to Point Bar- 
tholemew Diaz, in long. 15° 2’ or 16’ E., Green- 
wich, and lat. 26° 35’ S. on the south side of the bay 
containing the Shark, Seal, and Penguin Islands. 
This point, he says, has two small dark-coloured 
hillocks, which present the appearance of an island 
at a short distance. In confirmation of his suppo- 
sition, he adds, that Captains Sir Home Popham 
and Thompson, of the British navy, when examin- 
ing this coast in 1786, found remains upon this 
spot; and in 1845, when M. Saisset undertook to 
restore the monuments, he found stones, with 
traces of inscriptions upon them, on the hummocks 
aforesaid. These remains were, however, too frag- 
mentary to allow him to carry his project into 
effect. 

2. A column dedicated to S. Cruz or S. Gregorio, 
generally asserted to have been erected on St. Croix 
(Cape Colony) in 1487. M. Castilho, after a care- 
ful collation of the accounts of the voyage, &c. of 
Mesquita Perestrello, who was despatched to visit 
this coast in 1575, is disposed to place it on the 
point of Cape Padrone (Padrdo) long. 26° 35’ E., 
Greenwich, lat. 33° 45’ S.; but he admits that the 
data are insufficient to enable us to arrive at any 
certain conclusion. 

3. A column named after S. Filippe, chronologi- 
cally the last erected by Diaz. Date, 1487. Site, 
indisputably the Cape of Good Hope itself. 

The columns erected by Vasco da Gama proba- 
bly differed little from the above. They are be- 
lieved to have borne two escutcheons—one con- 
taining the quinas, or five small escutcheons placed 
crosswise which form the centre charge of the arms 
of Portugal; and the other, the “armillary sphere” 
of Dom Manuel, besides inscriptions. They were 
six in number. 

1. A column erected in Mossel Bay (Cape 
Colony) on 6th November, 1497. Barrés men- 
tions a column near Quillimane as the first erected 
by Vasco, and numerous subsequent writers have 
repeated the assertion. M. Castilho, however, con- 
siders it an established fact that a column was 
placed in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape 
St. Blaise, although it was probably destroyed soon 
afterwards by the natives, whose hostility caused 
Vasco to quit the place sooner than he had pur- 
posed. 

2. A column named after his ship, the S. Rafael, 
which all writers agree in placing in long. 37° 1’ E., 
Greenwich, lat. 18° 1’ 25" S., on the banks of the 
river Misericordia (probably a branch of the Zam- 


bezi), a little to the south of Quillimane. Date, 
1498. 

3. S. Espirito. Date, 1498. Mouth of Melinda 
River. 

4, S. Gabriel. Date, 1498. At Calicut. 

5. S. Maria. Date, 1498. Probably on the 


“Moolky Rocks” of Imray’s Chart of Indian Ocean 
(1863). Long. 74° 35’ 24" E., Greenwich, lat. 13° 24’ 
N 


68. Jorge. Date, 1499. Long. 40° 48’ 29° E., 
Greenwich, lat. 14° 57’ 20" §. On an island in 
Mozambique. Supposed by M. Castilho to have 








been placed there on return voyage of Vasco da 
Gama. 

It may be observed, that other monuments be- 
sides those above described were erected at this 
period. Casal (‘Chorographia Brasilica’) gives the 
sites of five upon the coast of South America, 
Barrdés and other writers describe one erected upon 
the coast of Galle, in Ceylon, in 1506, to com- 
memorate the “discovery” of that island by Dom 
L. d’Almeida. Others were also erected between 
the years 1508 and 1523, upon the islands of 
a Amboyna, and Banda, and on the coast of 

ava. 

The reader will probably agree with Senhor 
Castilho, that these memorials, worthy of a great 
age of discovery, afford a striking contrast with 
the fragile bottles containing small slips of written 
memoranda which have taken their place with the 
explorers of later years. H. M. C. 








Witerary Gossip. 


WE have great pleasure in laying before our 
readers the following important letter from 
Mr. Halliwell :— 

Worthing, August 9, 1870. 


A discovery I have recently made of a series of 
documents can hardly fail to interest many of your 
readers. They reveal the long-hidden mystery of 
the story of the establishment of.the Globe and 
Blackfriars theatres. In the course of a long ex- 
perience no papers have come to my hands which 
dissipate such a mass of conjecture, and throw so 
much new light upon the history of the Elizabethan 
stage. It is now certain that Shakespeare, who is 
more than once alluded to by name, was never a 
proprietor in either theatre. His sole interest in 
them consisted in a participation, as an actor, in 
the receipts of “what is called the house.” This 
technical expression I do not recollect to have met 
with elsewhere, and it is at present a tiresome ob- 
stacle to the complete understanding of the position 
held by the great dramatist. Any one who can 
explain it would confera real obligation. Does the 
phrase still linger in the theatrical vocabulary ? 

J. O. HALuIweE Lt. 

A votuME of Essays, by Prof. Seeley, col- 
lected from magazines, is to be published in 
the autumn, when Prof. Seeley’s lectures on 
Roman History will also appear. 


WE understand that after the publication 
of his edition of Plato—which may be expected 
shortly—Prof. Jowett purposes to devote 
himself to a theological work. 

WE submit the following Parisian mot to 
the consideration of Mr. Disraeli. A dramatic 
author accosts a critic, who had written a 
severe notice on the former’s play, in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“ Vous éreintez ma piéce, et 
vous ne seriez seulement pas capable d’en 
écrire une scéne.”—-‘‘ Pardon, cher monsieur, 
mais pourtant a la cour d’assises, le juré qui 
condamne n’est pas précisément forcé d’avoir 
commis le crime.” 

THE Rev. George Gilfillan is engaged ona 
new ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Oliphant, of Edinburgh. 


In the Marquis of Lothian’s volume of early 
Anglo-Saxon Homilies, the date of 971 a.p. 
has been found, but whether it is the date of 
the author or copier is not yet determined. 


An American Professor, who rejoices in the 
name of Sophocles, has published a lexicon 
of Greek of the Roman and Byzantine periods, 
which, according to the New York Nation, 
will “smite awe into the hearts of Tregelles 
and Tischendorf and Lachman.” As we have 
not yet seen Prof. Sophocles’ Dictionary, we 
cannot tell what effect it may produce on Dr. 
Tregelles or Dr. Tischendorf, but it must be 
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an extraordinary work if it affects Lachmann, 
as that great scholar died in 1851. 

We also learn from the WNatton, that 
Prof. Goodwin, of Harvard College, is editing 
an English version of ‘ Plutarch’s Moralia,’ 
founded upon the English versions of 1684-94, 
and the earlier one of 1603-57. An introduc- 
tory essay by Mr. Emerson will be prefixed to 
the book, which will be in five volumes. 


Tue first part of the Rev. W. W. Skeat’s 
new edition of ‘ Barbour’s Brus’ will be ready 
in September. 

TuE public meeting of the five Academies of 
the French Institute, which was to have been 
held on the 13th of August, is postponed. 


WE hear that the able article on ‘The Text 
of Chaucer,’ in the last number of the Edzn- 
burgh Review, is from the pen of Prof. Baynes, 
of St. Andrews. 

M. Hector Mator has published another 
novel—‘ Une Bonne Affaire.’ This is the third 
novel M. Malot has written within twelve 
months. Among other new novels we have ‘ Le 
Roman d’un libre Penseur,’ by Mme. Audebert, 
and ‘Un Millionnaire,’ &c., by M. A. Assolant. 


Tue Government of Madras have returned 
thanks to those gentlemen who have voluntarily 
undertaken to prepare lists of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts. It is to be regretted there is only one 
non-official among them, Mr. Margochis, the 
Principal of the Trichinopoly High School. 


PUBLICATIONS on the old French Revolution 
continue. Two of the latest are M. Mortimer 
Ternaux’s ‘Massacres of September’ (Sept. 
2—6, 1792), and M. V. Delarue’s ‘ First Dis- 
orders in Lille and its Environs, March to 
December, 1789.’ 

M. V. Bouton has lately produced at Paris 
a fac-simile in folio, with comments, of a MS. 
illustration of a joust held at Tournay, in the 
year 1350. 


THE Duc de Broglie’s posthumous ‘ Views 
on the Government of France’ has been edited 
by his son. 

OnE sign of Denmark’s looking to France 
before the war is M. G. Brandes’s work on 
M. Taine and modern French Asthetics, ‘Den 
Franske Asthetik i vore Dage, en afhandling 
om H. Taine.’ Another excellent Danish 
work we ought to have noticed earlier, ‘ The 
Life and Writings of Brunetto Latino, —which, 
and not Latinz, is the true form,—by Thor 
Sundby. It is a work of much research, done 
by a man who thinks for himself. 


WE understand that Mr. Francis Parkman, 
of Boston, U.S., is engaged in preparing a new 
edition of his ‘History of the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, and the War of the North-American 
Tribes against the English Colonies after the 
Conquest of Canada.’ This work, which was 
published as far back as 1851, will, in the 
new edition, be considerably augmented by 
materials obtained through a careful examination 
of the Bouquet and Haldimand collection of 
MS. documents which relate to the period of 
history in question, and were presented to the 
British Museum in 1857. 

Herr Gustav FReyrtac is one of the four 
German writers who are allowed to accompany 
the Prussian armies, in order to chronicle the 
events of the present campaign. 

TuE funeral obsequies of M. Prévost-Paradol 
were celebrated, on the 8th instant, at the 





Church of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette. The Aca- 
démie was represented by M. Jules Sandeau 
and M. Patin. The discourse at the grave was 
pronounced by the former. 


WE are advised from Valencia (Spain) that 
an important historical work is in the press, 
and will be shortly published, the subject being 
the “Germanias of Valencia” (the Junta 
which conspired against Charles the Fifth). 
The important documents now promised have 
been jealously guarded from inspection by suc- 
ceeding governments ; the last revolution having 
opened to historical students the archivos of 
the Crown and the Cathedral, the above pro- 
mised volume is the result—to be followed 
probably by many more of value to the historical 
student, anxious to verify those portions of 
the history of Spain “ written to order, regard- 
less of facts.” 


Mr. MarsuMan’s ‘ History of India’ is to 
be translated into French. 


A Matay anthology has been begun by the 
Royal Institute for the Philology, Geography 
and Natural History of Netherlands India. The 
editor is Mr. G. K. Nieman, and the first part 
has already appeared in an 8vo. volume of 
above 300 pages. 


TuE first book of the Iliad has been trans- 
lated into modern Greek verse by M. A. 
Khristopoulos. 


Sienor AtBerto Mario has published at 
Mantua a very useful little volume, entitled 
‘Dante e i codici Danteschi.’ 


Sicnor Giacomo Lomsroso has just pub- 
lished with important additions his recent 
work, ‘Researches on the Political Economy 
of Egypt under the Lagidz,’ which received a 
prize from the Académie des Inscriptions et 
des Belles-Lettres at Paris. 


On 21st of July a competitive examination 
was held in Sanskrit and Arabic for twenty- 
four scholarships in the Punjab University at 
Lahore. The scholars are to devote themselves 
to mathematics, history and geography, as 
well as English and oriental studies. 


In our last number, it should have been 
stated, that the first part of the second volume 
of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament (eighth edi- 
tion) had just appeared ; and that both ® and 
B could not be properly used in the seventh 
edition. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Prof. Pepper’s New Lecture, showi: 
how the marvellous GHOST EFFECTS are produced.—New Musi 
Entertainment, by George Buckland, ‘The Wicked Uncle; or, Hush- 
bye-Babes in the Wood.’—'Sand and the Suez Canal.’—American 
Organ daily.—The whole for One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Primitive Man. By Louis Figuier. Revised 
Translation. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Flint Chips. A Guide to Pre-Historic Arche- 
ology, as illustrated by the Collection in the 
Blackmore Museum, Salisbury. By Edward 
T. Stevens. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Grave-Mounds and their Contents: a Manual 
of Archeology as exemplified in the Burials 
of the Celtic, the Romano-British, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. By Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.S.A. (Groombridge & Sons.) 

TueE three books, of which the titles are given 

above, are evidences of the interest which pre- 

vails at the present time as to the early his- 
tory of man. The first of these is a popular 





résumé of all that has been written on the 
subject ; the second is an excellent catalogue 
of one of the finest collections existing of the 
early races of men; while the third is a valuable 
guide to a knowledge of the arts, the habits, 
and the occupations of the primitive inhabit- 
ants of these islands as illustrated by the con- 
tents of their graves. 

There are many mysteries surrounding the 
origin of the human species. If we bring the 
question to the test of the evidences accumu- 
lated by the historical researches which pecu- 
liarly distinguish the present century, we find 
ourselves compelled to admit that there is 
unmistakable marks—as Bunsen especially has 
shown—that man’s works have endured for not 
less than 20,000 years. The sermons in stones, 
however, which the geologist has taught us 
to read, lead us back still deeper into the 
dark arcana of time, and in geological forma- 
tions belonging to ages far more remote 
than those which we call historical we dis- 
cover relics— which can only be interpreted 
to indicate that the human animal then lived 
—-not as an isolated individual—or as a single 
pair—but as groups of men and women— 
carrying on the battle of life over the plains of 
Europe and Asia. It is impossible to reconcile 
the hypothesis, which gives to man’s creation 
a period no further removed from the present 
time than 7,000 years, with that view which 
gives at least 20,000 years to his being—or 
with the deductions from geological and arche- 
ological evidence which cannot reach a begin- 
ning, but which discovers nomadic races— 
making rude weapons, with much ingenuity, 
from well-selected stones, with which to slay 
the beasts of the forests for food, or to defend 
themselves from the attacks of their enemies: 
these primitive men, be it remembered, dwell- 
ing upon lands which were yet subject to those 
great catastrophes which have brought our 
continents and islands to their present physical 
conditions. It cannot but be evident to every 
one, who will dispassionately examine the flint 
implements and the bone tools found in the 
Drift formations, that they indicate the efforts 
of thought of rude races of men, whose mental 
powers were slowly being awakened by the 
necessities of the conditions in which they 
were placed. The conditions under which 
these relics are found being such, that none 
but those who perversely close their eyes to 
the glimmer of light which they afford, can 
doubt that they indicate an antiquity which 
cannot be reached by what we call historic 
time. It is not possible, in this place, to 
sketch out the attempts which have been made 
to reconcile that which is regarded as the 
teachings of inspiration and the whisperings of 
nature. M. Figuier has attempted this, and to 
his work we must refer our readers; but it must 
not be thought that he has solved the problem. 
He has only collected together the evidences 
which modern researches have accumulated ; 
and this he has done with a considerable 
amount of care. He endeavours to separate 
the inquiry respecting Primitive Man from 
the Mosaic story of man’s creation, by trying 
to prove to his readers that the question of the 
origin and age of man is independent of all 
subordination to dogma, and that we must 
not assume that the authority of Holy Writ is 
in any way questioned by those labours which 
aim at seeking the real epoch of man’s first 
appearance upon earth. 
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M. Figuier divides the history of Primi- 
tive Man into two great epochs—the Stone 
age and the Metal age. These he again sub- 
divides, as follows :—The Stone age into three 
epochs. First: the epoch of extinct animals. 
Secondly, the epoch of migrated existing 
animals. Thirdly, the epoch of domesticated 
existing animals. The Metal aye into two 
periods: first, the Bronze epoch; secondly, 
the Iron epoch. It has always appeared to us 
that these divisions are of the most arbitrary 
character. It cannot have escaped observation 
that the use of stone implements, though com- 
menced, beyond doubt, when the world was 
young, has been continued by divisions of the 
human race, through all times even to the most 
recent. The divisions into a bronze and an 
iron age is still more objectionable, since no 
evidence has yet been given of any people 
using bronze alone, and to whom the value of 
iron was unknown. M. Figuier has well se- 
lected such evidence as does exist. 

The great question which is now incessantly 
obtruded upon us—was man created com- 
plete in all his parts and independent of the 
animals which existed before him? or is he 
derived from any other animal species, parti- 
cularly from the ape —occupies much space in 
this work. Man, argues M. Figuier, in his first 
state cannot have been much distinguished 
from the brute, his only effort being to en- 
sure his daily subsistence. His pillow was a 
stone ; his roof was the shadow of some wide- 
spreading tree; or of some dark cavern, which 
was also his refuge from the beasts of prey. 
But progress is the law of man’s existence. 
Man’s state has always been improving: that 
of the brute has remained without change. 
Our author attempts the refutation of the 
theory which derives the human species from 
the ape : 

“Ts there,” he asks, “nothing in man but bones? 
Do the skeleton and the viscera make up the entire 
sum of the human being? What will you say then, ye 
blind rhetoricians, about the faculty of intelligence 
as manifested in the gift of speech? Intelligence 
and speech, these are really the attributes which 
constitute man, these are the qualities which make 
him the most complete being in creation, and the 
most privileged of God’s creatures. Show me an 
ape who can speak, and then I will agree with you 
in recognising it as a fact that man is nothing but 
an improved ape. Show me an ape who can make 
flint hatchets and arrow-heads—who can light a 
fire and cook his food, who, in short, can act like 
an intelligent creature,—then, and then only, I am 
ready to confess that Iam nothing more than an 
orang-outang revised and corrected !” 

Those remarks will sufficiently indicate the 
character of this book. It is interesting, and 
essentially popular. Though the author speaks 
with authority, it must be remembered he has 
no claim todo so. He is not an investigator: 
his highest position is that of an industrious 
and careful compiler. Those who take an 
interest in the subject of ‘ Primitive Man,’ will 
find his story, as told by M. Figuier, a pleasing 
one. Here is an interesting book, with 263 
illustrations, of which thirty are page engrav- 
ings, which are confessed in the preface “to be 
somewhat fanciful in their style, but will be 
found on examination that they are, in the 
main, justified by that soundest evidence, the 
actual discovery of the objects of which they 
represent the use.” 

The city of Salisbury possesses, in the Black- 
more Museum, the finest collection of stone 
implements and other objects, illustrating 





something of the life of our aborigines, to be 
found in the world. Mr. Stevens has added 
greatly to its value, by the production of 
‘Flint Chips,’ which we have no _ hesitation 
in saying, is one of the most perfect descriptive 
Catalogues which we have ever examined. 
A more satisfactory guide to the study of that 
so-called science of pre-historic archeology 
cannot be found,—it being a record of facts, 
rather than an exposition of speculative theories. 
Mr. William Blackmore, who established the 
Museum which bears his name, as an ex- 
teusion of the Salisbury and South Wilts 
Museum, remarked, in his address on the 
occasion of its opening, “the one great lesson 
which I conceive to be taught by my collection 
is progress.” This idea, necessarily implies a 
starting-point, and it is conceived by the 
author of ‘Flint Chips,’ that the chipped 
flint implements found in the valley gravels 
furnish us with the starting-point of human 
thought and invention. Upon this basis the 
collection at Salisbury is arranged ; and upon 
this hypothesis the “‘ Guide ” has been written. 
Four groups form the great general divisions : 
the first being the remains of animals found 
associated with the works of man; the second 
being implements of stone; the third imple- 
ments of bronze; and the fourth, a most 
valuable group, the implements, weapons 
and ornaments of Modern Savages, which serve 
to throw light upon the use of similar objects 
belonging to pre-historic times. 

Perhaps, in the uncertainty surrounding 
this most interesting inquiry, it is not easy to 
adopt a better classification. But, in reading 
the story of progress as illustrated by this and 
similar collections, we must never forget that 
the “stone age” exists to the present day, 
and extends back into the deep clouds of 
antiquity. Stone implements were, without 
doubt used by the savage man in his most 
uncultivated condition ; but, we do know that 
flint chips were also employed by races who 
had made considerable advances in true civili- 
zation, and to whom implements of bronze and 
iron were not unknown. The Jews may be 
instanced as an example of this, and the 
myriads of flint flakes found on the flanks of 
the Sinaian mountains, known to the Arabs as 
“ Jews’ knives,” may be accepted as evidences 
of the correctness of our statement. The 
catalogue before us indeed gives most con- 


clusive testimony, and shows that the divisions’ 


into a stone and bronze age cannot be marked 
by even a shadowy line of division. In adopt- 
ing the division of a bronze age, for example, 
all archeologists appear to have forgotten one 
thing, which certainly shows that the men 
who made bronze implements or weapons 
belonged to races possessing considerable 
capacity of thought, who had cultivated habits 
of observation, and studied with much care 
the conditions “of some natural objects, by 
a process of induction :—that is, they arrived 
at their results after many experimental trials. 
In the first place, a knowledge of metallurgy 
must have existed before the metals, copper and 
tin, could have been separated from their ores : 
and secondly, a careful study of alloys must 
have been made, before the correct proportion 
of tin could have been ascertained, with which 
to give the copper the requisite degree of 
hardness—without brittleness—for a cutting 
instrument. Pre-historic Archeology is at 
present formed of hypotheses, and nearly all 








of those demand a much more extended ex. 
amination of facts than they have yet received 
before they can be raised above the class of 
guesses. 'The Blackmore Museum is calculated 
to do much for this division of Archeology, 
and, read by the light of Mr. Stevens's guide, 
‘Flint Chips,’ those “minor monuments” 
of the earlier inhabitants of this earth, will 
serve to give an exactness to the future study 
of the progress of human thought, which has 
not hitherto been secured for it. 

‘Grave-Mounds’ comes most appropriately 
to aid the study which has been introduced by 
the two books already noticed. Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt has done good service in producing 
this book. It is the only work of its kind 
that has ever been issued, which records the 
almost endless store of hitherto undigested 
knowledge presented by the varied relics of the 
grave-mounds of the three great divisions of 
the history of these islands. 

The subject is treated in a popular manner, 
divested of technicalities, avoiding all theories, 
and without the introduction of discursive 
matter. We have in ‘Grave-Mounds’ a record 
of the researches which have been made into 
the graves of the Celt—and perhaps of a people 
earlier than the Celts—of the Romans, and 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Let us hope that two 
such works as those produced by Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Jewitt may induce a more careful and 
exact study of “ Pre-historic Archeology” than 
that which has hitherto prevailed, and which 
is especially illustrated in the fanciful sketches 
which adorn the pages of the translation of the 
poetical work of M. Louis Figuier. 








REPORT OF THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


Tue Report of the Astronomer Royal for Scotland 
to the Board of Visitors of the Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh, is now before us. The Report contains 
an account of a series of experiments undertaken, 
during the last year, in order to ascertain if pos- 
sible the cause of a yearly fluctuation in azimuth 
and level, which has been long known to take 
place in the transit instrument of the Edinburgh 
Observatory. Prof. Smyth traces the source of 
this fluctuation to the physical quality of the stone 
employed in the construction of the piers. The 
heat, radiated from hand-lamps placed in the 
neighbourhood, was ascertained to have an unu- 
sually great effect in disturbing the piers, and this 
result is further verified by the fact that the stone 
comes from the Craigleith quarry, the expansion 
by heat of which stone Prof. Smyth informs us, 
was found by the late Alexander Adie to be as 
great as that of cast-iron. Its conductibility for 
heat was also shown by the late Principal Forbes 
to be great. The effect of radiating heat on the 
piers is shown by the experiments of Prof. Smyth 
to be so great and so rapid that very great preeau- 
tions seem necessary for avoiding, or rather regu- 
lating, these effects, so as to give anything like a 
reasonable probability of their consequent error 
being at all times accurately known. 

We regret much to see that the Government 
have still deferred considering the estimates for the 
Edinburgh Equatorial. The equatorial is daily 
growing to be a more and more necessary instru- 
ment in an observatory, owing to the immense 
advances which are being made in the use of the 
spectroscope and of the thermopile. Every new 
equatorial which can be put into the hands of 
competent observers is sure at the present time to 
confer real benefit on science. One good observa- 
tory may be sufficient for keeping the time, bat 
we need a hundred for investigating the heat and 
light of the heavenly bodies. It is exceedingly 
desirable that all private observatories, instead of 
repeating needless meridional observations, should, 
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as much as possible, apply their powers to these 
and other uses of the equatorial. We sincerely 
hope that Government will ere long see to the 
matter of the Edinburgh Equatorial. 

The fact that the exterior dimensions which are 
to be allowed to the buildings necessitate the 
equatorial being a reflector, is perhaps now not so 
much to be regretted ; as a reflector is better adapted 
to the investigation of the heat of the stars than a 
reflector in which the material of the object-glass 
acts injuriously as an absorbing medium. But it 
seems to us that it would be well, if possible, in 
setting up such a new instrument at the public 
expense, to follow, if it could be so arranged, the 
plan which we understand Messrs. Grubb are fol- 
lowing in making the telescope for Mr. Huggins’s 
use, namely, making it capable of being used either 
as a reflector or as a refractor. If such an arrange- 
ment should turn out, as we have little doubt, a 
suceess, it will be a very valuable arrangement, 
inasmuch as reflectors and refractors are calculated 
to be of almost equal use to us at present. 

A large part of the Report of Prof. Smyth is oc- 
cupied with a consideration of the subject of the 
great Pyramid and its metrological value. He also 
finds that his idea of a periodical colour-cycle of 
the binary star 95 Herculis has been verified. 





ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

Tus thirty-first anniversary meeting of this 
Society was held in the Society’s House Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on Wednesday; Sir Walter Stirling, 
Bart., in the chair. From the Annual Reports of 
the Council, Auditors and Secretary, it appeared 
that the affairs of the Society are in a satisfactory 
condition, 124 new Fellows having been elected 
during the year—a number much above the average 
of the last ten years ; the total number of Fellowsand 
Members now on the books is 2,472. The receipts, 
which, for the three preceding years, had not covered 
the expenditure, have, during the year now closing, 
exceeded the expenditure by 2621. 9s. 9d., and the 
old liabilities of the Society have been reduced by 
that amount. Several novelties have been suc- 
cessfully introduced into the flower-shows and _fétes. 
The total number of visitors forthe year was 114,776. 

The facilities afforded to artists, students and 
others for the study of living plants continue to be 
highly valued ; 182 free admission orders for study 
for periods of three and six months having been 
issued, and 10,712 eut specimens distributed to 
Professors and to schools of design. A series of 
standard meteorological instruments, including 
several new forms, more nearly relating to horti- 
culture, had lately been presented to the Society, 
and a systematic course of observations commenced. 
H.S.H. the Prince of Teck was re-elected Presi- 
dent, W. M. Coulthurst, Esq. Treasurer, and the 
Hon. H. M. Best, Major Platt and Mr. G. J. 
Symons new members of Council. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue thirty-eighth annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association commenced at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on Tuesday. The opening meeting was held 
at the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Tnstitute, and the President, Dr. Charlton, delivered 
the opening address. 

THE practical examination of candidates for the 
Whitworth Scholarships will take place at Man- 
chester on the 30th of August and 1st of September 
next. 

THE Bulletin Scientifique et Historique du Nord, 
of France, says that an interesting discovery has 
been made at Esquermes by M. Rigaux fils, a young 
archxologist of Lille: it consists of objects of the 
period of Constantine, eight vases, one of which is 
supposed to be a cinerary urn, a pitcher, a bowl 
with saucer, drinking-cups, and vases for offerings, 
fibula, &c. During the excavations made in pur- 
suit of this discovery a fine polished flint axe was 
also found. 

Dr. Bovs, at.a recent meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, suggested that the chief 
European scientific societies should publish, in 





English, French and German, summaries of the 
papers read before them, for the purpose of facili- 
tating scientific information. 

Recent observations seem to show that the 
Phylloxera vastatriz, which is so injurious to vines, 
is not a native of Europe, but is an importation 
from America. 

Tux Phenophthalmotrope is the name of a new 
machine for elucidating the movements of the eye- 
ball. Its inventor is Dr. Donders, of Utrecht. By 
its help, the mathematical analysis made by Prof. 
Helmholtz of the ocular movements may be prac- 
tically demonstrated. 

M. L&on VarLuant has published some interest- 
ing observations on the marine animals of the 
Breton coast. 

AN instructive and minute agricultural map of 
Holland has been drawn by Mr. Staring. The 
boundary lines of the several kinds of cultivation 
are made prominent, the political divisions faint. 

Dr. Geruarpt, of Berlin, has published a his- 
tory of the study of algebra in Germany. The 
earliest mention of the subject is in a MS. pre- 
served in the Munich library. This is of the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and contains everything 
known of algebra at that time in Germany. 

Dr. Horwaru, of Kiev, in Russia, has written a 
paper on the symptoms and physic effects of 
inanition from lowering of temperature. His ex- 
periments were made on rabbits. 

Ar Utrecht there is an excellent physiological 
as well as physical and chemical laboratory. Some 
experiments have been made in this laboratory by 
Dr. E. Adamuk on the nerve-action of the move- 
ments of the eyes. The general result of Dr. 
Adamiik’s experiments was the conclusion that 
the two eyes in all that concerns their movements 
are practically a single instrument. 

Pror. BrestaDEckI, of the University of Cracow, 
has published a memoir on the regeneration of 
epithelium and the formation of blisters on the 
web of the frog’s extremities. 

A MONUMENT is to be erected in memory of 
Prof. Unger, the botanist, whose sudden death at 
Gratz, in Styria, we mentioned a short time ago. 

Dr. L, FirzinGer is publishing a critical revision 
of the genera of the bat tribe, of which the first part 
has appeared. 

M. Buecker, of Amsterdam, has published a 
memoir on the Cyprinoidea of China. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New_Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ *‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—UPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, ls. 








Catalogue of Examples arranged for Elemen- 
tary Study in the University Galleries. By 
John Ruskin. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tis tract forms a sort of supplement to the 

Lectures recently reviewed by us, and it com- 

prises brief criticisms on examples which Mr. 

Ruskin selected to place before the students 

in his classes. It is well to find such noble 

works as these Examples illustrate pressed on 
the attention of tyros; knowledge of them 
cannot but be beneficial, and such companion- 
ship as Mr. Ruskin inculeates is the only 
companionship that should be tolerated. We 


f say this advisedly, for we are opposed to 


those false theories which have, at the South 
Kensington Museum for instance, permitted 
countless examples of bad design and vicious 
art to be made public “for the instruction of 
the people in Art.” We find many fine and a 
few whimsical criticisms in this tract: of the 
former, take the following about Raphael’s 
‘God commanding Noah to build the Ark,’ 
which was placed among standard examples: 





“Though not absolutely good work, it represents 
a great school in Italy, which is distinguished 
by the dignity of its aim and the simplicity of 
its treatment. This school allows few sources 
of pleasure in painting, except those which are 
common to sculpture; and depends for expres- 
sion chiefly on the action of the figures, the 
division of the lights and shades broadly from 
each other, and the careful disposition of the 
masses of drapery, hair or leaves, without any 
effort to complete the representation of these, 
so as to give pleasure by imitation, or by minor 
beauties.” This is well; but does it mean more 
than any one gifted with a moderate amount 
of common sense could see for himself, when 
he knew the work in question was intended to 
be viewed as a decoration and at some distance 
from the eye? The ‘Noah’ is admirable in 
being adapted to its cireumstances. What fol- 
lows is more valuable : “‘ The style is essentially 
academical, and, as opposed to Dutch imita- 
tion, noble; but, as opposed to Venetian truth, 
affected and lifeless. It has done great harm 
to subsequent schools by encouraging foolish 
persons in the idea that to be dull was to be 
sublime ; and inducing great but simple paint- 
ers, like Reynolds, to give way to every eare- 
less fancy, under the discomforting belief that 
they could never be great without ceasing to 
be delightful.” 

The next example is less happy, and in part, 
at least, inexplicable; it is intended to apply 
to A. Diirer’s ‘ Melencolia.’— 

“T have therefore given you the ‘ Melencolia’ 
as the best type of the spirit of labour in which the 
greater number of strong men of the present day 
have to work; nevertheless, I must warn you 
against overrating the depth of the feeling in which 
the grave or the terrible designs of the masters of 
the sixteenth century were executed. These masters 
were much too good craftsmen to be heavily afflicted 
about anything ; their minds were mainly set on 
doing their work, and they were able to dwell on 
grievous or frightful subjects all the more forcibly 
because they were not themselves liable to be over- 
powered by any emotions of grief or terror. Albert 
Diirer especially has had credit for deeper feeling 
than ever influenced him; he was essentially a 
Nuremberg craftsman, with much of the instinct 
for manufacture of toys, on which the commercial 
prosperity of his native town has been partly 
founded ; he is, in fact, almost himself the whole 
town of Nuremberg, become one personality (only 
without avarice); sometimes in the exquisitely 
skilful, yet dreamily passive way, in which he 
renders all he saw, great things and small alike, he 
seems to me a kind of automaton, and the most 
wonderful toy that Nuremberg ever made.” 

Agreeing with Mr. Ruskin as to his terms, 
but in another sense than that which he 
intends, we have placed these criticisms 
together because they illustrate the lecturer's 
character completely. We admit that Albert 
Diirer was “the most wonderful toy that 
Nuremberg ever made,” yet the suggested 
comparison is mere critical impertinence. 

It is right to add, that in general the Slade 
Professor applies his remarks to the execution 
of chosen examples, and seldom goes out of his 
way to discuss their higher elements. In this 
case, however, he departs from the road, and 
a (let us trust) temporary freak of judgment, 
such as is no novelty with him, peeps out in 
this strange piece of intolerance. 








THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
A copy has just been published of correspon- 
dence between parties who were entrusted with 
the execution of the Wellington Monument in 
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St. Paul’s (C. 168). It comprises letters from 
representatives of the First Commissioners of Works 
for the time being; from Mr. A. Stevens, the sculptor, 
who undertook to produce the monument ; and, 
with others, from Mr. F. C. Penrose, Surveyor of St. 
Paul’s, who was officially bound to superintend 
the carrying out of the scheme, and, from time 
to time, certify that Mr. Stevens had made such 
progress with his work as justified the Treasury in 
paying instalments of the entire sum of 20,0001, 
which Parliament voted for the memorial. Of 
this total Mr. Stevens’s share was to have been 
14,000/. for the monument itself, and a full-sized 
model, which he engaged to erect in the Cathedral 
in order to show the effect of his design when 
combined with the architecture. 

The history of a transaction which is now most 
painfully prominent may be briefly stated. In 1856 
the Government determined to erect in the metro- 
politan Cathedral a memorial to the Duke, and 
invited sculptors and others to submit models and 
designs for the work. The primary result of this 
device was the exhibition in Westminster Hall of 
not fewer than eighty-three works. These may, 
with very few exceptions, be divided into two 
classes: 1, those, the very hideousness of which 
gave to them an appearance of vitality; and, 
2, those which had just enough of life to compete 
for the crown of imbecility. Abject vulgarity was 
a characteristic common to them all. The few 
exceptions were, from various causes, unaccept- 
able. Lovers of Art rejoiced when the collection 
was dispersed, and tried to banish its memories 
from their minds; but one thing which was con- 
firmed by this exhibition was, that the sculptor’s 
art in this country is in a miserable state. It was 
true, although not popularly understood, that 
one or two able sculptors, disgusted by the man- 
agement of foregone competitions, and disdaining 
to contend with the poor creatures who in- 
variably present themselves at what may be 
called artistic scrambles, did not compete. Lord 
John Manners, then First Commissioner, relieved 
the fears of many by casting aside the results of 
this precious exhibition, which cost the nation more 
than 3,000/.; and we thought ourselves let off 
cheap at being called upon to pay in cash only, 
and in suffering the ridicule which attended the 
acts of gathering at least eighty dreadful objects in 
Westminster Hall, and inviting the world to see 
what our fools could do. What we might have 
suffered had the conclusions of the judges of awards 
been carried into effect, would certainly have sur- 
passed much that has followed the erection of most 
British memorials, the ponderous stupidity of which 
loads critical memories and numbs the very thoughts 
of public gratitude. Lord John Manners did wisely 
when, giving to Messrs. Calder Marshall and Wood- 
ington, recipients of the first and second premiums, 
commissions for minor elements of the monument, 
he appointed Mr. A. Stevens, who took the sixth 
premium, to be the sculptor for the nation. He 
could not have done better. 

Mr. Stevens was practically unfettered in the 
design, which he afterwards prepared. Mr. Pen- 
rose’s duty we have already defined. A mistake 
was made at the outset in relegating the monu- 
ment from the grand interior of St. Paul’s to 
the side chapel which, until lately, was used by 
the Consistory Court. Here, unless it was unbe- 
comingly reduced in scale, no such design as was 
at first contemplated, and such as Mr. Stevens pro- 
duced, could have been fairly seen. The spectator 
would wonder not only at the folly which placed 
such a work in such a position, but would doubt 
how it was got into the apartment. This primary 
blunder seems to have been due to the late Dean 
of St. Paul’s, who, in a letter, which is comprised in 
this “Correspondence,” from one of the writers, 
says that he will “offer no objection (to the monu- 
ment) provided the Duke does. not ride into the 
Cathedral on the top of his own monument.” 
Originally the monument was to have been erected 
in the church, where it should have been adapted 
to the architecture, and where, unlike what may 
be called its prototypes in design, the tombs of 
Queens Elizabeth and Mary, in the aisles of Henry 





the Seventh’s Chapel, it could have been fairly 
seen. 

Mr. Stevens finally, November, 1858, agreed to 
prepare and erect the full-sized model and execute 
the tomb for 14,0001. Here was the second mistake; 
an honourable desire to distinguish himself and 
justify the trust reposed in him led toan excessively 
low estimate of the cost in time, labour and mate- 
rials which would be required for such a design. 
25,0001. may be fairly stated as, at the outset, by 
no means too high an estimate for the work: this 
would leave the sculptor little more than a moderate 
remuneration, and would certainly be exceeded. 
Mr. Stevens, doubtless, soon found that he had 
obtained what promised to be a white elephant, 
and, although on Mr. Penrose’s certificates, money 
was advanced to him from time to time, the necessity 
of doing other work must have overruled the perform- 
ance of his duty. In November, 1860, he induced 
Mr. Penrose to repeat a statement of his belief that 
in seven or eight months, say July, 1861, the model 
would be fit to be erected in St. Paul’s. Failing 
in this matter, the First Commissioner reminded 
Mr. Stevens, July 31st, that the time had long 
passed for the promised erection of the model, and 
urged that the work should be proceeded with 
without delay. Then began a series of excuses, 
reminders, declarations by the sculptor, tart ques- 
tions from the other side, of when the model would 
be ready for inspection, and fears expressed that the 
sculptor was not giving “‘any attention” to the work 
(November 22nd, 1862). Replies were given, which 
were so vague that they were confined to averring 
that the “model progresses,’ and attended by 
requests for money, such ‘as might at that date be 
not unfairly made, although it is evident that the 
incubus of a public commission such as this was 
already felt by the sculptor. Money was received; 
four years had elapsed since the commission was 
given, and the sculptor made a new promise to 
finish the model in fifteen months from the time 
when he should have heen paid one-third of the 
price of the whole work, model and monument. 
Matters stood so that in February, 1863, Mr. 
Penrose made to Mr. Cowper a communication 
which must have startled the First Commissioner. 

It will be remembered that nearly five years had 
elapsed, a certain proportion (2,200I.) of the price 
of the monument had been paid, and that not even 
the model had been seen by any but Mr. Penrose. 
This gentleman informed Mr. Cowper that the 
sculptor had had an offer, from Mr. Holford, of 
an engagement for the execution of “additional 
works, which Mr. Stevens is prepared to decline, 
if he is assured of sufficient funds to enable him 
to give up his whole time to the monument.” This 
is accompanied by what, in unprofessional circles, 
might be called a threat. Thus: “Ifthe answer 
from the Office of Her Majesty's Works (we give 
the official rigmarole) is delayed, he (Mr. Stevens) 
will have no alternative but to agree to execute 
Mr. Holford’s work as his principal object.” Mr. 
Cowper seems to have committed the third blunder. 
Instead of asking Mr. Penrose what he meant by 
this communication, and insisting on an account 
of the state of the work being rendered to less 
facile witnesses, the First Commissioner, the very 
next day, replied to Mr. Penrose, and agreed to ad- 
vance nearly 2,500/. more, making one-third of the 
total price of the monument and model. This money 
was paid on the understanding that the modei 
should be ready for inspection in St. Paul’s in 
May, 1864. 

The matter slept until the Office of Works, in 
February, 1864, tried to awaken the sculptor’s 
memory, and, strange to say, got no answer. 
Another appeal was made in June, which was 
followed by a third; with a hint that silence 
was discourteous. In August, 1864, was admi- 
nistered appeal the third; and a rebuke, which 
would make a gentleman’s ears tingle, followed 
in March, 1865. The sculptor, all of whose 
own conditions had been conceded, and to whom 
ample indulgence had been given, then conde- 
scended to reply that he had found it impossible 
to keep his promise, that he had greatly under- 
rated the expenses attendant on his work and 








the time required for overlooking the work- 
men. 

One would like to know how Mr. Holford’s or 
other commissions in Mr. Stevens’s hands prospered 
at this time. 

After this letter, which candidly acknowledged 
the sculptor’s position, was despatched, he appears 
to have anticipated a storm, for on the day but 
one after it was written he adds another, offer. 
ing, not to show his model and prove that he 
had done his duty by executing far more than the 
large advances which had been made and the 
unprecedented delays which had been awarded to 
him might justify the authorities in expecting, but 
offering to attend at Whitehall and give detailed 
and particular “information” on the subject of 
his model,—not of the monument, be it remem- 
bered. The latter was out of sight by this time, 
Mr. Stevens seems to have got another instal- 
ment of delay, for the next matter in view in this 
Correspondence is dated eleven months later than 
this humiliating part of the affair. Thus, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1866, the “Office,” inquires whether the 
model is completed and when it will be ready for 
inspection. Great must have been the disgust of 
the “Office ” at Mr. Stevens’s reply (March, 1866) 
that “if my health should admit my working 
constantly at it, my model (not the monument) 
would be ready in five months.” Eight years were 
nearly gone. March 23, 1866, brought the pachy- 
dermatous Mr. Stevens an expression of the 
surprise of the “ Office” at the state of the affair, 
of the First Commissioner’s unwillingness to 
believe that the artist was regardless of his engage- 
ments, and his inclination to a belief that “ you 
have not found your capacity or your perseverance 
equal to your conceptions of them”; and also hints 
of dreadful import, not threats of legal proceedings, 
but intimations that if Mr. Stevens indulged him- 
self in the further delay of five months he would be 
open to “animadversion,” and “ contribute to throw 
discouragement in the way of the adoption of such 
public monuments.” 

Heartrending as these intimations must have been 
to an honourable man, Mr. Stevens apparently took 
the wise course of being silent; his next appear- 
ance is by means of Mr. Penrose, who stated, 
January, 1867, ten months after the official ad- 
monition, that his friend had the model of the monu- 
ment so far completed that the execution in 
the permanent materials might be begun, if the 
general design was approved. Alsoa further appeal 
for money, which, if the design had been approved 
and the model completed, would have been reason- 
able. No one but Mr. Penrose had then seen the 
model; so it appears. 

The (to Mr. Stevens) ever-patient “ Office” moves 
our astonishment ; and still more do we wonder, by 
its deference and simple faith, what influence was 
exerted to tame the generally pugnacious “ Office 
of Works,” and make Mr. Penrose so bland. The 
next point increases these feelings; 2,800/. more 
was given to Mr. Stevens, with a polite request 
(March 4, 1867) from him to be informed if another 
2,8001. could not be paid two months before 
the expiration of the year which was fixed for 
this outpouring of public money. It must be 
remembered that all these statements are to a 
certain extent ex parte, and come from one side 
only. Mr. Penrose has asked the public to suspend 
its judgment until the other side has spoken, and 
presented its views of facts, and perhaps additional 
facts, which may modify our conclusions. Still, the 
bare facts as above given must, we presume, re- 
main unaffected. So much money has been spent, 
sO many engagements were entered into, so little 
has been done. 

It appears that the money was paid according to 


Mr. Stevens’s desire in respect to the first two in- , 


stalments ; the artist did not apply for the third 
until February, 1868. Nearly a year after the last- 
named incidents happened, Mr. Penrose certified 
that this instalment was then due. In December 
of that year Mr. Penrose stated that nothing 
further would be required until after the 31st of 
the ensuing March; also that 2,800/. should be 
provided for the work during the year ending in 
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March last, and that parts of the materials had 
arrived in St. Paul’s. In October last Mr. Penrose 
recommended a further payment of 2,800/., leaving 
only 1,534/. to be paid of the price agreed on for 
the whole monument and model. In December 
last, the same architect declared his belief that it 
was impossible to complete the monument by 
March of the present year. The “ Office” seems 
to have become thoroughly alarmed by this time. 
Mr. Penrose addressed to the “Office,” on Decem- 
ber 29th last, a general history of the whole affair, 
averring that Mr. Stevens had under-estimated the 
cost of the work; that the cost of the model was 
greater, to the artist’s loss, by 2,000/. than if the 
ordinary plan had been adopted of carrying out the 
work by means of drawings and full-sized models of 
thesculptures; that insufficiency of funds had caused 
all the delays; that he proposed to go on with it 
so far as his means permitted, and then to turn to 
private commissions in order to obtain means for 
the fulfilment of his contract. It is gratifying, 
and undoubtedly true, that Mr. Penrose was able to 
aver that, “ however far from complete the monu- 
ment may be when the stipulated sum of 14,0000. 
has been expended, it will be fully worth the 
money, even quantity for quantity, as compared 
with the price of other monuments.” This state- 
ment may save Mr. Stevens’s honour, but it was 
certainly calculated to alarm a First Commissioner 
more tolerant of artistic difficulties than Mr. Ayrton 
proves to be. Mr. Penrose likewise suggested that 
the sculptor should be assisted to prosecute his 
work uninterruptedly. 

No one, looking at this correspondence only, 
can wonder that such propositions and apologies 
did not jump with the humour of an _ econo- 
mical and business-like First Commissioner. On 
the 9th of April last he did what ought to have 
been done long before by his forerunners in office: 
he inspected the works as they stood in the sculp- 
tor’s studio and St. Paul’s, and was “surprised to 
find them in a state entirely at variance with that 
which he had been led to expect from the payments 
already made under Mr. Penrose’s advice.” He 
directed Capt. Galton and Mr. H. A. Hunt to 
report on the state of the work and the time which 
might be required to finish it, “with due regard to 
his (the sculptor’s) professional engagements and 
personal resources.” The officials reported that the 
full-sized model was completed in Mr. Stevens’s 
studio, not in St. Paul’s, as originally stipulated ; 
that the architectural part in marble is in part pre- 
pared and in the Cathedral, but to complete this 
portion of the whole design 2,500I. will be required 
in addition; that the sculptor’s work, including the 
sarcophagus, recumbent figure, subordinate groups, 
trophies, and crowning feature on the top, all of 
which are intended to be of bronze, is not yet 
begun, if some of the requisite modelling is excepted, 
and that 10,0007. will be required for the bronze 
castings and for fixing them. Moreover, that much 
remains to be done in preparing models and moulds 
for casting, which requires the services of a sculptor; 
2,5001. will be needed for this purpose. 17,9061. 
has been already expended on this monument; 
gg more will be needed; making 33,5061. 
in all. 

No one will be surprised after this that Mr. 
Ayrton put an end to Mr. Penrose’s trust, and 
decided to make new arrangements for the comple- 
tion of the work, of which it is asserted that less 
than half is performed, although so long a time 
has elapsed. Meanwhile, Mr. Ayrton has stated 
his intention of trying what legal powers can be 
brought to bear on the matter. If these are effectual 
in bringing Mr. Stevens into a more enviable 
position than that which he now occupies, and 
compelling him to fulfil his trust under fair con- 
ditions, all parties will be the better off. 





SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
Tue following is the official summary of the 
Report of the Science and Art Department, just 
published :—“The influence of the Department 


‘throughout the United Kingdom is being extended 


year by year in a rapidly increasing ratio, and the 


‘numbers of persons who have during the year 1869 





attended the schools, museums, and other insti- 
tutions receiving aid from the Parliamentary Vote, 
are considerably greater than in any previous year ; 
and it is especially satisfactory to observe that the 
number of persons receiving instruction in Science 
applicable to Industry, has increased from 15,010 
in 1868, to 21,500 in 1869, or upwards of 43 per 
cent. The number of individuals instructed in 
Art has also increased from 123,562 to 157,198, 
or 27°2 per cent. At the Royal School of Mines 
there have been 17 regular, and 93 occasional 
students ; at the Royal College of Chemistry, 136 
students; at the Royal School of Naval Archi- 
tecture there were 40; and at the Metallurgical 
Laboratory, 35. The evening lectures were attended 
by 1,617 artisans and school teachers; and 253 
Science teachers attended the special courses of 
lectures provided for their instruction... At the 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, there were 32 
individual students; and 5,773 persons attended 
the various courses of lectures delivered in con- 
nexion with the Department in Dublin. The 
attendance at the Evening Popular Lectures, which 
were delivered in the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art during the session 1868-69, was 
1,386. The total number of persons, therefore, who 
have received direct instruction as students, or by 
means of lectures, in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department, is upwards of 187,000, a total 
exceeding that of the previous year by 41,300, or 
28 per cent. This shows an increase in the rate of 
progress, as compared with that of the previous 
year, of 10 per cent., the numbers in 1868 having 
been nearly 18 per cent. higher than in 1867. The 
museums and collections under the superintendence 
of the Department in London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh have been visited by 1,798,842 persons, 
showing an increase of 216,987, or upwards of 
13°7 per cent., on the number in the preceding 
year, which was 1,581,855. The attendance at the 
Art and Educational Libraries and at the Library 
of the Royal Dublin Society continues to exhibit a 
satisfactory progress; the numbers in 1869 having 
reached a total of 48,244, being 10,315, or 27 per 
cent. more than in 1868. The returns received of 
the number of visitors at various Local Art and 
Industrial Exhibitions, to which objects were con- 
tributed from the South Kensington Museum, show 
an attendance of upwards of 338,000, as against 
290,000 in the previous year. The total aggregate 
increase therefore in the number of persons who 
have availed themselves of all the different means 
afforded by the Department of obtaining instruction 
in Science and Art is upwards of 596,000, or 33°5 
per cent. on the number in 1868; the approximate 
totals being 1,775,400 in 1868, and 2,372,000 in 
1869. The expenditure of the Department during 
the financial year 1869-70, exclusive of the vote 
for the Geological Survey, was 201,552I. 15s. 10d., 
or 2,8511. 9s. 11d. more than in 1868, when it 
amounted to 198,701/. 5s. 11d. We are thus 
enabled to report to Your Majesty that the bene- 
ficial influence of the Department has been mate- 
rially extended during the year 1869, while its 
expenditure has been proportionately less.” 





ART EXPENDITURE IN THE TIME OF THE STUARTS. 

THat very curious book, ‘An Abstract or 
Brief Declaration of the present state of his 
Majesties Revenew, with the Assignations and 
Defalcations upon the Same. All Monies brought 
into his Majesties Coffers from time to time, since 
his coming to the Crown of England,’ London, 
Printed for MS. (Michael Sparke), 1651, (there 
are other editions) contains some items of expense, 
interesting to students of Westminster Abbey and 
its monuments, and in the history of Art :—“The 
Funerall charge of Queen Elizabeth, 17,4282,— 
The King’s Coronation and royall entrie, 36,1451. 
—The charge of diverse Masks, besides the pro- 
visions had out of the Warderobe, and materialls 
and Work-men from the Office of the Workes, 
7,5001.,—For making and graving of sundry Seals 
for his Majesties service, 1,514/.,—Prince Henries 
Funerall charges, 16,016/.,—For Tombes for the 
late Queene (Elizabeth), the King’s two daughters, 
and the late Queen of Scots, the King’s mother, 





3,500/.,—To the Earl of Nottingham, for the hang- 
ings of the Story of the fight in 88, containi 

708 Flemish Ells, at 10. 6 shillings the Ell, in all 
1,628.” The last item refers to the tapestries of the 
old House of Lords, burnt in the fire, representing 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada. Other 
disbursements occur, thus :—“ Anno sexto. To Sir 
Oliver Cromwell for relinquishing of his graunt of 
200/. by the year out of his Majesties Lands, given 
to him of free guift, 6,0001.” “ Anno nono, 1611. 
To the Lady Raleighe for Composition for Shere- 
borne, 8,000/.” It is significant that by far the 
larger portion of the list of names of those who 
had donations from James consists of Scotch 
names and titles. Sir Ralph Winwood, Master 
of the Requests, had 50]. for his Fee by the 
year; Sir Francis Bacon, “the Attorney Gene- 
ral,” 81/. 6s. 8d. The same, as “Clark of the 
Counsell in the Starchamber,” his Fee yearly, 
261. 13s. 4d.—To John Norden, Surveyor of the 
King’s Lands, his Fee yearly, 50/—-To John 
Thorpe, one of the Surveyors, &c., for the like, 501. 
—To John Finett, Assistant to Sir Lewis Lewknor, 
Master of the Ceremonies, 10/.—To George Colmer, 
the King’s Cock-master, 200/.—To William Camb- 
den, alias Clarentialx, King-at-Armes, &c., his Fee, 
per annum, 20/.—To 22 Musitions, for their Fees 
and Liveries, viz., to some (of them) two shillings, 
eight pence, by the day, and sixteen pound, two 
shillings, six pence, by the year, for their Liverie; 
and to the most of them twenty pence, by the day, 
and the like allowance for Livery, which cometh 
unto, in all, by the year, 1,0601. 12s. 6d.—Physi- 
tians, Surgeons and Apothecaries: To Doctor de 
Mayerne, 400/.—To John and Abraham Bateman, 
the King’s Bookbinders, by the year, 61.—To Robert 
Barker, the King’s Printer, 6/. 13s. 4d.—To John 
Norton, the King’s Printer for the Latine, Greeke and 
Hebrew Tongues, 261. 0s. 8d.—To Andrew Bright 
and Edmond Doubleday, for keeping the King’s 
Bible at White-hall, yearly, 13. 6s. 8d.—To Jasper 
Stallenge, for keeping the Garden for the Silke 
wormes, for his Fee, by the year, 60/.—To two 
assistants, for the same, 60/.—To Sir Edward Cary, 
for keeping Marybone Park (Regent’s Park), 8d. by 
the day, 12I. 3s. 4d.—To Sir Henry Riche, for keep- 
ing Hide Park, 8d. by the day, 121. 3s.4d.—To Henry 
Berwick, Keeper of the Swannes in St. James’s 
Park, 12d. per diem, and 22s. 6d. per annum for 
his Livery, 19]. 7s. 6d.— The King’s Falconers 
absorbed 9811. 14s. 4d. per annum,—The Posts, 
2351. 5s. 10d. per annum.—Of “The Officers of the 
Workes,” Inigo Jones had, “for works done about 
the King’s Houses, 45/. 12s. 6d.; Maxmil. Colte, 
Carver in Stone, 8d. per diem.” This is a sort of 
“Black Book,” evidently prepared to display the 
monstrous extravagance of the King and his estab- 
lishment: it was probably compiled by Prynne or 
one of his friends. Michael Sparke had been one 
of the witnesses at Laud’s trial, testifying to the 
seizure (1636) of ceitain books against Popery by 
order of the Archbishop: he may be broadly de- 
scribed as Prynne’s publisher. He was ordered by 
the House of Commons, Aug. 16, 1644, to print 
Prynne’s ‘ Breviate of the Life of William Laud.’ 
“The Blew-Bible,” in Green Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey, was his sign. He also issued ‘Canterburies 
Doome,’ 1646, and ‘ Histriomastix,’ both by Prynne. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Ir is understood to be by no means certain that 
the Royal Academicians will repeat, after the next 
Exhibition, which is to open earlier in the winter 
than the first, the experiment of making an annual 
collection of pictures by Old Masters. We trust, 
however, that the Academy will not abandon a 
scheme that has been so fortunately begun, and 
that is so truly part of its work as a teacher of high 
art in this country. It is not, perhaps, necessary 
to have so large an exhibition as the first, but a 
choice and small collection is among the most 
desirable of things. 

Mr. J. B. Pynz, an eminent member of the 
Society of British Artists, well known by means 
of his views of lake scenes and Italian views, died 
on the 29th ult., aged 70, Mr. Pyne was a native 
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of Bristol, and originally designed for the legal 

fession, but soon abandoned his studies in that 
ovition ; he was to a great extent self-taught as 
an artist, and in early life struggled manfully 
against many difficulties. He left Bristol for 
London in 1835, joining the above-named society 
in 1839 ; in 1846 he went to Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland ; later he made a second visit to Italy. 
He was Vice-President of the Society of British 
Artists, and a frequent contributor to The Art 
Journal; he also produced ‘Windsor, with its 
Environs,’ 1838, ‘ The English Lake District, 1853, 
and ‘The Lake Scenery of England,’ 1859: these 
well-known volumes of picturesque drawings at- 
tained high popularity. 

Tue amended and reduced plans by Mr. Street 
for the new Courts of Justice have been published ; 
they show certain modifications of the principle 
npon which the first accepted plans were designed, 
as effected by the omission of several sections which 
‘were considered indispensable. The system of 
having distinct means of access by the public, the 
bar and its attendants, and the judges, is main- 
tained. The Courts obtain a greater share of light 
than before; and the central hall will be on a level 
with the Strand, a most important feature ; the 
Courts themselves on the level of Carey Street. 
The most important alteration is that of placing 
the courts and hall ona line from north to south, 
instead of, as before, on one which runs from east 
to west. 


A sTaTvE of Sir James Outram is to be placed 
on the Thames Embankment, north. 


Mr. Josep CLARKE and Mr. T. Roger Smith 
have been added to the Committee of Selection for 
Architecture at the International Exhibition of 
1870, as representing the Architectural Museum 
and the Architectural Association respectively. 


Tue roofs of the nave and aisles of St. David’s 
Cathedral are to be renewed. Further restorations, 
as originally proposed, have been postponed. 


Two drawings by Raphael, one on each side of 
a sheet of paper, respectively representing Jupiter 
embracing Cupid, and a study of a naked female 
figure, have been bequeathed to the Louvre by M. 
Jules Canoge, of Nismes. The former was prepared 
for one of the pendentives of the Farnesina Palace. 
These works have been placed in the Hall of 
Italian Designs of the sixteenth century, and so 
disposed as to allow of both works being examined. 


Tue portrait of Charles Dickens, painted by Ary 
Scheffer in 1855, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1856, has been purchased by the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


A Musevm of Art and Science is in course of 
erection at Barnard Castle, Durham, at the cost of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowes. 


THE annual meeting of the Antwerp Academy 
takes place on the 23rd inst. The Academy has 
lost, including foreign and ordinary, six members: 
Leys, Navez, Calamatta, Schelfhout, Overbeck, and 
Tenerani. 


Tue Grosvenor pictures, lent to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, are now disposed in a room near 
the Vernon Gallery ; they comprise some well- 
known pictures: the Marquis of Westminster’s 
“Blue Boy,” of which, by the way, we have had 
rather more than enough ; Reynolds’s “ Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the Tragic Muse,” which, like the last, was 
lately at the Royal Academy, and many other 
popular works. 


THE casts of the Bhooluneswar Temple in Orissa, 
sent to England, have cost 630/. The question has 
been raised whether such an expense should be 
incurred by us in India for our scientific establish- 
ments in India. Such a discussion involves the 
suppression of the consideration how much India 
has profited, and is still profiting, by the communi- 
cation of knowledge from here. 
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MUSIC 


—_ 
THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


AxtHoucH railroad facilities have diminished 
the number of musical festivals held in the pro- 
vinces a few weeks after the termination of the 
opera season, there are still meetings which pre- 
serve their interest and importance, and exact the 
presence of ardent amateurs. The progressive im- 
provement in the execution of oratorios by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, the performances of the 
National Choral Society, and the establishment of 
the Oratorio Concerts are sufficient indications of 
the attractive love of sacred music in the metropolis, 
and the country admirers of the grand musical 
epics assemble periodically in London to hear them. 
The Handelian Festivals at the Crystal Palace, now 
triennial visitations, are got up in most massive 
proportions, and with such perfection in the en- 
semble, that it has been exceedingly difficult for the 
managers in the country to maintain their position. 
So far as regards the Three Choir Festivals, there 
are the county families, independently of the 
clergy, to uphold them ; for the towns in which the 
performances take place, strange to say, do very 
little to support them. Perhaps there is one at- 
traction peculiar to Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford, which renders the oratorio week greater 
almost than in any other town, and that is, the 
hearing of sacred niusic on an imposing scale within 
cathedral walls. The auditory (ought it not to 
be called congregation ?) sits under a roof, so to 
speak, of the dead, as well as of the living. The 
solemnity of the scene adds to the majesty of the 
music. There are sermons in scores, as well as in 
stones. No need of boisterous manifestations of 
applause when oratorio is heard within consecrated 
precincts. The strongest-minded man is subdued 
at moments by the sacred sounds; he becomes a 
child again as he thinks of the past ; he must be 
hard indeed if he leaves the cathedral without 
better thoughts, and without higher aspirations for 
the future. And so it is that the Three Choir 
Festivals will attain at Hereford in the third week 
in August its 147th anniversary; and now that Lord 
Lyttelton and Sir John Pakington have by their 
appeal raised nearly 16,0001., including the dona- 
tions of the Earl of Dudley and the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester, for the Cathedral restora- 
tion fand of the last-mentioned locality, there is 
no fear that the 150th gathering will not be cele- 
brated with due pomp at Hereford in 1873; 
although it ought to be held at Worcester in that 
year, considering that the town and county have 
saved the festivals from being discontinued. 

Besides the Three Choirs, there are, however, two 
other Festivals which hold a highly honourable 
standing, namely, those at Norwich and at Bir- 
mingham. It is the turn of the latter to have this 
year its triennial meeting ; and it need scarcely be 
added, that the Birmingham performances, whether 
for the production of original works or for excel- 
lence of execution, are unrivalled in Europe. 
Larger bodies of executants have been collected in 
many capitals abroad and in places at home; but 
nowhere has a greater amount of musical interest 
been concentrated within a week, nor a more 
finished ensemble secured. The present programme 
is, as usual, characterized by the announcement of 
several new works. The degree of success which 
may attend these novelties will in no way affect 
the credit of the committee of management. It is 
sufficient that they have displayed spirit and libe- 
rality in the extension of their invitations to com- 
posers, who must, however, stand or fall on their 
merits, according to the effect their works may 
produce on the public. The festival will open on 
the 30th, with the morning performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Elijah.” On the 31st, the ‘ Naaman’ of 
Sir Michael Costa will be revived. This work was 
produced at the meeting in 1864, but was not given 
in 1867, which, considering its success in London 
and elsewhere, caused disappointment and dissatis- 
faction. Its revival now will, however, be heartily 
welcomed. On the lst of September, Handel’s 
immortal ‘ Messiah’ will be heard. On the 2nd of 








September, Benedict’s oratorio, ‘St. Peter,’ will be 
performed for the first time, and this new work 
will be followed by Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ Handel’s 
‘Samson’ will be executed at the last evening per- 
formance, on Friday. 

The three evening concerts of miscellaneous 
music are calculated to pique the curiosity of con- 
noisseurs. The scheme of Tuesday includes the 
cantata, ‘Paradise and the Peri” by Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, who met with such success, in 
1867, with ‘The Ancient Mariner. On the Wed- 
nesday, the cantata by Professor R. P. Stewart, of 
Dublin, ‘Ode to Shakspeare,’ will appeal to the 
Warwickshire amateurs for their sympathy and sup- 
port. On the same evening, Mr. Arthur T. Sulli- 
van’s new “Ball” overture will be played, conducted 
by the composer. On Thursday, Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller’s new cantata, ‘Nala and Damayanti, will 
be given for the first time, directed, it is expected, 
by the composer, unless he is detained at Cologne 
by the war. Thus much for the five novel compo- 
sitions, the merits of which are to be decided upon, 
As Sir M. Costa is the conductor of the Festival, 
and.as he will have under his béton one of the 
finest orchestras ever engaged at these festivals, the 
question naturally arises, what will be the works 
to show off specially their powers. There are four 
overtures, Weber's ‘Der Freischiitz,” Heérold’s 
‘Zampa, Beethoven’s ‘Egmont, and Rossini’s 
‘William Tell.” Symphonies at festivals are not 
approved of by the visitors, who have four morning 
and four evening performances to digest within 
five days. There are also other instrumental pieces 
of note, such as Beethoven’s grand pianoforte con- 
certo in E flat, to be played by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, who will also be associated with M. 
Sainton in the ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ and will accom- 
pany Mr. Sims Reeves in “ Adelaida” on the 
Beethoven selection evening. 

The principal singers are Fraulein Tietjeus, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
and Fraulein Murska (soprani) ; Mrs. Patey and 
Fraulein Drasdil (contralti); Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Vernon Rigby and Mr. Cummings (tenors); Messrs. 
Santley and Foli (basses). The orchestra numbers 
137 effectives, divided into 28 first violins, 26 second 
fiddles, 17 violas, 17 violoncellos, 17 double basses, 
total 106 stringed instruments; and 31 wood, 
brass and percussion; the oboes, flutes, clarionets 
and bassoons being doubled, and two serpents, 
strengthening the solidity of the brass. It is 
altogether a splendid band, the players being, 
one and all, of first-rate skill, and having this 
marked advantage over a corresponding number 
of players in any foreign orchestra, that the majo- 
rity of the band themselves are playing on instra- 
ments of price—a fact which made a strong impres- 
sion on Meyerbeer when he first heard Sir M. Costa’s 
band. Even at the Conservatoire in Paris, and at 
the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipzig, the inferiority 
of tone to native English players is palpable, be- 
cause foreigners do not possess costly instruments. 
On the other hand, the English lack the delicacy aud 
finish of the foreign artists. There is too much of 
the fortiter in re.and too little of the suaviter in 
modo in the British band. There is one special 
superiority in the English choralists, and that is ia 
having such an excellent supply of contralti, which 
are very scarce abroad. The Birmingham chorus 
has always been famed: numerically over 360 voices; 
these are divided into 96 soprani, 36 contralti, 
57 alti, 88 tenori, and 86 bassi. These preliminary 
particulars will clear the way for the notices of the 
week’s doings. Next week, some details of the 
Hereford: gathering, which begins on the 23rd 
instant, will be supplied. 

The rehearsals of the five novelties for the Bir- 
mingham meeting took place in St. George’s Hall 
last Monday and Tuesday, under Sir Michael 
Costa’s superintendence, the respective composers 
(with the exception of Herr Hiller) conducting 
their works. 

A curious discovery in printing has attracted 
notice at these rehearsals, namely, photograph 
the copies of the parts from the original score, ap 
then transferring the photograph to the printing- 
press. This process will be a great saving of time,and 
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secure accuracy in the instrumental parts, the cor- 
rection of which occupies so long, and is a tedious 
jnterruption to the continuity of the rehearsal. In 
Mr. Sullivan’s overture there was not a note to 
correct in the copies, all the string parts having 
been supplied by the new process. 





A POLONOISE BY CHOPIN. 
Scarborough, August, 1870. 

So rarely does a musical thought gain, by a 
change of the language in which it is transmitted, 
that when an exception is met with, it may be 
worth noticing. 

Most pianists, it is to be hoped, know the Polo- 
noises by Chopin,—of their kind, as incomparable 
and origmal as his Mazurkas—and among the most 
picturesque and characteristic pianoforte music in 
existence. One or two of them, however, may 
be cited as almost impossible to be performed, so 
as to work out the conception of the author, which 
includes gorgeous pomposity of sound, as well as dig- 
nity of idea. The Polonoise in 4 major is of the num- 
ber. Even when given by the accomplished hands 
of the greatest pianists, and the most penetrated 
by the character of the music, it must disappoint 
the ear, because keys and strings and fingers are 
limited in their power of expression. I have heard 
it again and again—always with the same result. 
This short-coming suggested the idea of arranging 
it for a band of “harmony music” (to use the 
German phrase). The suggestion was carried out 
the other evening by the excellent conductor of the 
music at Scarborough—Herr Meyer Lutz,—and 
the result was as magnificent and inspiriting as 
that of the ‘Torch Dance’ of Meyerbeer, to be 
heard here, concerning which a paragraph will 
be found in a former number of the Athenewm. 
Indeed, Chopin's ‘ Polonoise? because simpler and 
nobler in its phrases, produces the greater effect of 
the two,—even under the disadvantage of its being 
an arrangement; whereas Meyerbeer’s was cal- 
culated for the instruments which perform it, and 
if represented on the piano would lose no small 
part of its stately brilliancy. I have never heard 
a more superb piece of pageant music, nor one 
more fitted for the most magnificent locality—or for 
the largest assemblage of instruments, be it as over- 
powering as that which Herr Wiprecht, of Berlin, 
brought together for the memorable serenade at the 
Bruhl Palace, near Bonn, given when our Queen 
entered the Rhineland, for the Beethoven Festival. 
As an exception, I repeat, which proves an esta- 
blished rule—the effect of this splendid piece of 
music will not scon be forgotten by any who have 
“ears to hear.” Henry F. Cuor.ey. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue engagement of Mr. Santley and of Mr. 
Henry Haigh at the Gaiety Theatre may lead, 
it is hoped, to the production of operas of the 
class which has characterized the system pur- 
sued so long at the Salle-Favart in Paris. The 
great mistake committed by the majority of specu- 
lators in National Opera in this metropolis has 
been the imitation of the doings at the Grand 
Op.ra in the French capital. Those amateurs who 
have seen the wandering English companies in the 
provinces play the Offenbach comic operas can 
testify that the execution, from the musical point 
of view, has been inferior to that of the French 
artistes. But recently, at Manchester, at the 
Theatre Royal, two troupes, one French, the other 
English, were compared in the ‘Grande Duchesse’ 
and the ‘Barbe Bleue,’ and the preference was 
justly awarded to the native artists. The lessee 
of the Gaiety Theatre will have no difficulty in 
finding a good working company for operatic pur- 
poses, if he steers clear of grand opera. 

Mr. Wittert Beaute, son of the late Mr. 
Frederick Beale, who was the manager of the 
Royal Italian Opera, when it was opened, in 1847, 
is the conductor of Signor Mario’s farewell tour. 
The tenor will have the co-operation of Fraulein 
Leibhart as vocalist, Signor Sivori, violin, and the 
Chevalier de Kontski as pianist. 





Mr. ayp Mrs. German Rzep terminate their 
season at the Gallery of Illustration this week: 
the general public will be glad to learn that they 
have renewed their lease, and that the Gallery of 
Tilustration will not be definitively closed, as was 
feared. London cannot spare such agreeable enter- 
tainments as have been generally provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed. 


Tue Tonic Sol-fa Association had a field-day at 
the Crystal Palace on the 10th inst. The conduc- 
tors were Messrs. Sarll and Proudman. It is 
affirmed that 4,500 certified singers took part 
in the colossal choral concert. Such pieces as 
Mendelssohn's part-song, ‘ Parting, and his psalm, 
‘Judge me, O God, and Gounod’s chorus of 
soldiers from ‘ Faust,’ tell powerfully when sung 
by such a mass of voices ; but it is better to leave 
glees like ‘The Red-Cross Knights’ and ‘ Blow, 
gentle gales’ to the number of part-singers for 
which the works were composed. 


Op and middle-aged Italian opera-house fre- 
quenters will be shocked to learn the misfortunes 
which have befallen Signor Tamburini, the once- 
renowned baritone-basso. He had divided a large 
fortune in Paris, where he resided since his retire- 
ment from the stage, amongst bis children, reserving 
only a portion of capital, which was left in the 
hands of his eldest son, who was an “agent de 
change.” Heavy speculations on the Bourse, and 
the fall of prices on account of the war, completely 
ruined the younger Tamburini, who committed 
suicide last week. Although the father has lost all 
his earnings by this sad event, he has, fortunately, 
an affectionate son-in-law in Signor Gardoni, to 
provide for his old age; Signor Tamburini being 
now upwards of seventy. 


Miss Lavra Harris, the American prima donna 
who sang some seasons since at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, has been engaged for the San Carlos at 
Lisbon, the season of which will commence in 
October next. 


As Madame Patti (Marquise de Caux) was un- 
able to go to Homburg on account of the war, the 
Committee of the Birmingham Musical Festival 
offered her an engagement, but the terms asked 
by the prima donna being 2001. for each time of 
singing, which for eight performances would amount 
to 1,6001., it need scarcely be added, that the 
negotiation came promptly to an end. This is an 
illustration of the pernicious “star” system, which 
has the effect of making prime donne believe that 
their services are indispensable. Firmness on the 
part of managers would soon undeceive them. 


THE publication of a new Hymnal, with modern 
tunes, is announced. The Rev. B. Webb, Vicar of 
St. Andrew’s, edits the hymns, and Mr. Joseph 
Barnby the tunes. There are to be 500 hymns with 
novel melodies. Amongst the contributors appear 
the names of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
Turle, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Benedict, Mr. 
Hopkins, Dr. Gauntlett, the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., Mr. Henry Smart, Dr. Steggall, Dr. 
Garrett, Mr. W. H. Monk, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Armes, 
Mr. J. B. Calkin, Mr. Tours, Mr. J. Barnby, &e. 


La France Musicale, an organ of some standing 
in Paris, has ceased to exist, and with its decease 
it is to be hoped the system under which it was 
conducted may be discontinued in other musical 
journals in Paris. 


Tue death, at Pilnitz, of Madame Bender, for 
whom Weber composed ‘ Preciosa,’ is announced. 


Don Raxon Vi.avnova, a well-known com- 
poser of sacred music in Spain, has just died at 
Barcelona, in his seventieth year. There are two 
competing opera-houses at the capital of Catalonia : 
one at the Liceo, with Mesdames Marziali, De 
Baillou, Ferrer, Mas-Porcell, Signori D'Antoni, 
Minette, Varvaro, Baraldi, Merly, Rodas and Bar- 
gaglia ; and the other at the Circo, with Mesdames 
Peralta, Artét, Scalchi, Trebelli ; Signori Graziani 
(tenor), Palermi, Bettini, Fagotti, Padilla, Gassier, 
Junca, Zucchini and Ronconi, to whom the sisters 
Marchisio will be added for a few nights. The 
Circo has decidedly the mere formidable troupe. 





Tue ‘Rhin Allemand’ has been set in Paris 
by M. Deboux, M. Félicien David, M. Vaucorbat, 
M. Jules Lefort, M. Paul Herion, M. Ernest 
Poignée, M. Michel De Borse. The opening of the 
Chatelet on the 10th, with Mr. Strange’s Alhambra 
Company of dancers, was to be inaugurated, with 
Berlioz’s arrangemeut of the ‘Marseillaise,’ to be 
sung by 200 voices. 

M. anp Mapame Vat, French artists, have 
been giving successful concerts at Lima, assisted 
by MM. Marchetti, Stefani, and others. Madame 
is a pianist and violinist. There will be no French 
vaudeville performances at Lima. 








DRAMA 


<a 
THE DRAMA IN SPAIN, 

THE intensely local character of the Spanish 
stage in its best days has given posterity so clear 
an insight into the life of the period, that its deca- 
dence must ever remain matter for regret. The 
Spanish stage of to-day, somewhat like our own, 
is fed by importations from Paris: occasionally 
originality finds an audience, but an attempt by 
one of that school of dramatists who maintain 
that Julius Cesar in his toga was, after all, a 
human being, has proved a failure; not from want 
of merit in the author, but because the Potts 
and Slurks of a Spanish Eatanswill have damned 
it utterly. 

A curious scene, or rather an unmistakable row, 
has lately occurred in the Theatre of Lope de 
Rueda, at Madrid. On the introduction of a 
comedy called ‘La Carmaiiola, depicting, in the 
author’s idea, the press life of the hour, he seems 
to have dispensed with those set appliances which 
inake up the fun of a Spanish comedy,-—the comic 
man—the triangle of cupboards, where somebody 
is always hiding from everybody else—where no- 
body overhears a word, although everybody is 
within ear-shot ; no tables were upset or hats 
crushed, for the amusement of the gallery; in 
fact, none of the ordinary aids to success were 
used. The author essayed a realistic “ dress 
suit” comedy, and the press, not relishing its 
satire, while they deny its truth, have con- 
demned it. ‘La Carmaiiola,’ having been produced 
at a time of great political excitement, created 
a sensation which should have brought profit to 
both author and manager. 

‘La Carmaiiola’ had already been before the 
public some months; the author published it last 
year, but suppressed his name, and adopted that of 
“A Wit of this Court.” His preface is as follows: 
—“This comedy is printed without having been 
represented at any theatre. The reason of this will 
be plain to the reader taking into consideration the 
times and circumstances of the hour; but if now, 
or at any future time, a manager should desire to 
represent it, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
author will not object.” So much for the printed 
comedy. Of the acting one, the author, the 
manager, the Carlist press, the radicully-liberal 
press, and the outside public, those who paid to 
hear it and did not, are only competent to speak. 
The second representation has not taken place ; 
the more sober Madrileio is, therefore, precluded 
from taking part in this misunderstanding. The 
first scene set is an editor’s room: a round table, of 
gigantic dimensions, covered with inkstands, pens, 
&e.; piles of periodicals fill the centre of the stage; 
authors writing, others scissors-and-pasting, &c.; 
the walls, according to stage directions, are covered 
with ink-splushed announcements and pictorial 
representations, but not of Saints; broken or 
rickety stools till in the foreground. In this den 
sits supreme the director of ‘ La Carmaiula’ : 
the author has chosen that the Journal he seeks 
to immortalize shall be of the scurrilous and 
seissors-and-piste school. The editors are rather 
black sheep. One has brought nothing away 
with him from Salamanca but slang songs and a 
recipe for salad: he has been superseded in au 
official capacity ; and thinks it capital fun to tura 
editor, finding the occupation profitable. Another 
has written bad comedies by the dozen, which no 
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manager will accept, and spends five hours daily in 
writing about everything, understanding nothing. 

Don Rafael, the director, whom the author leads 
you to believe is to be the villain, but who turns 
out in the end to be all virtue and abnegation, 
feeds his small vanities by printing constant eulo- 
giums upon himself. Eduardo, an assistant, whom 
Don Rafael is supposed to have perverted, and who, 
forgetting the lessons of virtue and abnegation 
taught by his parents, pens and publishes a scur- 
rilous article vil ing a most respectable gentleman 
and the wife of his friend. Eduardo has not the 
slightest knowledge of the individuals calumniated ; 
has overrun the constable, and a money-lender be- 
comes troublesome ; Don Rafael finds the money, 
and Eduardo the brains for the article. Presently 
Don Rafael desires to be introduced to Eduardo’s 
parents, and becomes enamoured of his sister, who, 
he has heard, has been visiting the sick during the 
cholera epidemic. When Eduardo returns home 
his father, Don Antonio, is furious; the lady calum- 
niated is his wife, and of course Eduardo’s mother. 
Don Antonio is determined to have judicious, not 
judicial satisfaction: he will not fight a duel because 
he may get the worst of it; so he determines to 
call on the director, and, “six-shooter” in hand, 
compel him to write, print, and publish a refuta- 
tion. Don Rafael refuses to name the author or 
retract, and induces Don Antonio to withdraw, 
pocketing his six-shooter: and so ends the first 
act. The second is set in the house of Don Antonio. 
Don Rafael presents himself as a suitor for the 
hand of his daughter, Eduardo’s sister. Don An- 
tonio, ashamed of his choleric course of action, 
turns his choler upon his wife and his old friend 
Don Manuel, who, it now turns out, went together 
in a hackney-carriage to secure the overdue accept- 
ances of Eduardo. Don Rafael recognizes in the 
father of his amante the gentleman who violently 
assaulted and threatened to shoot him in his edi- 
torial capacity: Maria discovers her would-be lover 
to be the monster of iniquity vituperated by her 

arents. Eduardo now finds that he has vilified 
his own mother and his own and his father’s best 
friend, on the occasion of their seeking to become 
possessed of the overdue documents. They strike 
—picturesque attitudes; and so closes the second 
act. In the third, Eduardo, to facilitate the 
dénodment, attempts suicide, — Don Rafael pre- 
vents it. The latter decides to hand over to Don 
Manuel the directorship of ‘La Carmaiiola,’ as 
a set-off against the vilification. Don Manuel 
accepts the post, although he does not think 
much of journalism in general, and less of journal- 
ists in particular; he moralizes thus upon military 
matters : — “It appears to me undesirable that 
rogues should parade the streets armed with 
muskets, while honest people go about their 
business unarmed,’—a sarcasm on the volunteers 
of liberty. Don Antonio at last becomes reason- 
able, pardons his son, offers his friendship to Don 
Rafael, seeks forgiveness of his wife and his 
friend Don Manuel; and thus ends the play. “We 
can hardly forgive the author (says Seflor Cos- 
Gayon, from whose article in the Revista de 
Espana we quote,) who, desiring to present a type 
of rectitude and good sense, makes Don Antonio 
from first to last act as a madman or a fool.” 

This is the outline of a comedy, which set 
all the press of Madrid in motion, and brought 
the Potts and Slurks to the Lope de Rueda to 
applaud or hiss. The little preface, and the other 
means taken to call public attention to the produc- 
tion of ‘La Carmaiiola, led up to this dénodment. 
“What was the author’s object in vilifying the 
press? no doubt journalists commit errors, are like 
other men mortal, and if an author chooses to 
burlesque a profession, why not? If the play was 
slow, the dialogue was chaste and elegant. No- 
thing can discredit journalism: those who abuse it 
are like dogs who bark at the moon. Still, if the 
dogs who bay heavenward cannot stop the motion 
of a star, they may annoy the neighbourhood. ‘La 
Carmaiiola’ will not slay journalism; but after the 
manner which was decided upon of announcing 
and discussing it the result was not doubtful. The 
press on this has shown itself to be the enemy 





of the press ; for any scenic representation which 
shall rival the unwholesome food of the café 
chantant should not only be tolerated but applaud- 
ed. Seiior Nocedal’s sin is, that he has burlesqued 
the press: his comedy is a caricature, but it offends 
neither in word nor deed, as too many others have 
offended, and do offend, the eyes, ears, and con- 
sciences of decent people. The press is, indeed, 
weak, if it admits of no other solution but violence 
and disorder when it is clumsily burlesqued, as 
in ‘La Carmaiiola.’ ” ) 





LE THEATRE FRANGAIS. 


‘Une Féte sous Néron,’ by MM. Soumet and 
Belmontet, has been revived at the Comédie with 
moderate success. This piece, which dates from 
1829, affords indications of the intellectual revolt 
then commencing. In structure it is built upon 
the old models of classical tragedy, but its language 
has the freedom and boldness of the romantic 
school then winning its way into importance. The 
piece is unfortunate, inasmuch as it suggests com- 
parisons with Racine which it is unable to stand. 
Agrippine, in ‘Une Féte sous Néron,’ is more 
tender in her behaviour to her son than the Agrip- 
pine of Racine, but is much less powerfully con- 
ceived. One scene in this tragedy has obtained 
a measure of applause, and even of celebrity. This 
is the scene in which Nero, seeing his mother em- 
bark upon the fated vessel, is so disturbed by 
thoughts which crowd upon him, that he remains 
distracted in the midst of the féte then proceeding. 
A young actor present then declaims verses, repre- 
senting the remorse of Orestes after he has killed 
his mother, Clytemnestra. Nero is profoundly 
moved by these verses, which have an application 
almost exact to the circumstances in which he is 
placed. The representation of this tragedy shows 
how much tragic art has declined in France. M. 
Gibeau was quite inadequate to the part of Néron; 
Malle. Tordéus scarcely reached mediocrity as 
Poppée, and Malle. Agar was seen to disadvantage 
as Agrippine. Mdlle. Devoyod alone, who played 
the poisoner Locuste, rose to the height of her part. 
Her masculine bearing, hoarse voice, fierce and 
wolfish aspect were impressive. 





L’AMBIGU COMIQUE, 


THE solitary novelty of the week in Paris has 
been ‘Le Gladiateur de Ravenna,’ produced at 
the Ambigu Comique. This piece which, like 
‘Une Féte sous Néron, carries us to Rome in the 
time of the Czsars, is a rather dangerous play to 
produce at the present moment, as it tends to a 
glorification of the Germans. It has been adapted 
from the German by M. Taillade, the actor, who 
plays a principal part in it. A child of the famous 
Arminius has been seized when an infant, carried 
to Rome, and trained in the gladiatorial schools. 
When a youth of twenty-two, he is seen and recog- 
nized by his mother, who tells him his parentage. 
So brutalized have, however, been the feelings of 
the boy that he knows nothing beyond the range 
of the arena, and has no ambition beyond that of 
dying in the presence of the Cesar. To the asser- 
tion that he is the son of Arminius, he responds 
by asking who was Arminius, and the gift of his 
father’s sword does not move him more than 
the adjurations of Thisnelda, his mother. This- 
nelda is determined that the son of Arminius shall 
be spared the crowning infamy of being “ butcher- 
ed to make a Roman holiday.” She strikes him 
accordingly with his father’s sword when he is 
resting previous to the combat. The youth awakes 
fora moment, utters the exclamation, “Ave, Cesar, 
moriturus te salutat,’ and dies. Taillade played 
the Gladiateur powerfully, but was very nervous. 
Mdlle. Duguerret played Thisnelda, and Malle. 
Moina Clément rendered a small part attractively. 
One scene depicted very cleverly the Court of 
Caligula. In consequence of the excitement pro- 
duced by the war the drama was seen by a small 
audience. It was quite successful. 











Dramatic Gossip. 


‘La Fite aux Yeux p’Emaw’ has been re- 
vived at the Palais Royal. 


In the preceding notices, and in our article 
on ‘ Paris and the War,’ we have mentioned all that 
is at present worth mentioning at the Paris theatres, 
At the Opéra Comique the ‘ Marseillaise’ is stil] 
given, and at the Variétés ‘Le Rhin Allemand.’ 
The Gaité adheres to ‘ La Chatte Blanche, and the 
other theatres also have no novelty in their pro- 
grammes. 


In New York Mr. Emmett is still performin 
as Fritz, in ‘The Grand-Duchess,’ at Wallack’s ; 
at Wood’s a burlesque on ‘ East Lynne,’ by a Mr. 
Barnes, has been produced. The German dramatic 
troupe, with Madame Seebach at its head, is ex- 
pected shortly. 

THERE is a talk at Dresden of building a large 
theatre in the Neustadt: hitherto the drama has 
had its chief—we may say only—home in the well- 
known Hof-theater, which was burnt down some 
time ago, and is rebuilding. 

A NEw drama, with the long and pompous title 
of ‘Giovan-Carlo Tramontano, Conte di Matera, 
has been published at Naples, by the Cavaliere 
G. B. Cely Colajanni. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—~>—_ 


“Call a Spade a Spade.”—In your impression 
of July 30, your correspondent, Mr. Reece, writes 
respecting the earliest use of this phrase, “ Your 
correspondents have not yet hit the mark.” If he 
will take the trouble of referring to the Atheneum 
of Nov. 20, 1869, he will find the fact to which he 
alludes more fully stated in a letter of mine which 
you were kind enough to publish on that day. To 
the answer then given to the inquiry, I may add 
that I believe that the original term—whether 
oxagn or oxagogc—more probably signifies “a boat” 
than “a spade,” which is in Greek sometimes 
called cxaravn ; more commonly dixedda. 

H. Owean. 


Pronunciation of English.—I have long been of 
impression that there has been little change in pro- 
nunciation, and as a test I ask your readers to read 
the story of Hugh of Lincoln as told by Chaucer, 
disregarding the spelling, in the language of the 
present day. They will, I think, find that the verse 
flows more harmoniously than if they attempted to 
read it in accordance with the spelling. About 
twenty years ago, my grandmother, an ancient 
Cheshire dame, of an old yeoman family, died in 
her eighty-ninth year, in full possession of all her 
faculties. She had never been twenty miles from 
home in her life; and I well recollect asking her, 
shortly before her death, if there was any change 
in pronunciation during her time: her reply was 
No; but she thought people spoke more quickly 
and sharply. Her intonation, like that of many 
other old Cheshire ladies of the last generation, 
was low, somewhat plaintive, and in the minor key. 
My grandmother used many old words, such as 
“syde” for “long,” e.g. “that dress is too syde” 
(a Scotch word now); “the chimney reaches,” 7. ¢. 
smokes or reeks,—and so on ; but her pronunciation 
was that of the present day. If great changes occur, 
how is it that on the banks of the Weaver they 
still turn a into ¢; e.g. “a foine dee to-dee” (a fine 
day to-day? Why has not this peculiarity, unknown 
elsewhere in England, died out long ago? 

A SuBscrIBER. 


“ Drawers.”—One of the words which has risen 
from the rank of rogues’ slang to recognition in 
polite society is “drawers ”—not those of wood, 
but of cotton, silk or worsted. Harman, in his 
‘Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vul- 
garely called Vagabones,’ 1567, gives “drawers” 
as the rogues’ name for “ hosen.” 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—J. E. O.—F. V.—Dr. 0.—T. L.— 
W. M. T.—received. 

*,* No notice whatever can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications, 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


—~-—_- 


CONTINENTAL PARCELS BY FAST TRAINS THREE TIMES 
A WEEK. 


AMERICAN CASES BY EVERY STEAMER. 
** LOW & CO.S MONTHLY BULLETIN of 
American and Continental Books and Literary Infor- 


mation will be forwarded, post free, on payment of a 
Subscription of 2s. 6d. per annum. 





FRENCH. 


Brisis d’Angre (De), Le Postage vis-a-vis de la question 
Espagnole 

Chartres (Duc de), Les Champs de Bateille de la Vallée 
du Rhin 


2 
p 


Chatrian (E.), Histoire fun Paysan illustré de 118 
beaux dessins inédits. 4to. 

Cherbuliez (V.), L’ Allemagne Politique depuis la paix 
de Prague, 1866-1870. 8vo. 

Capmal (Paulin), Les Folles Nuits de Pierre @ Aragon. - 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Histoire d’un Paysan, 4to. ill. 

Gouraud (C.), La Société Francaise et la Démocratie. 
12mo. .. 

Haussonville (Le Comte ad’), Lfelise Romaine et le Pre- 
mier Empire. Vol. 3e 

Hervé (G.), La Question ee au point ~ vue de 
la conscience générale. 12mo. . 

Jordan (Cam.), Traité des Substitutions et ans Gqua- 
tions algébriques. 4to. .. 30 

Langeron (E.), Grégoire V1I. et les Origines de la Doe- 
trine Ultramontaine ae 5 

Poncelet (J. V.), Introduction 4 la "Mécanique indus- 
trielle physique, ou expérimentale. 3re éd. 8vo... 12 
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GERMAN. 


Bornstein (H.), Italien in den J. 1868 u. 1869. . 

Bunsens (Ch. Cc. J.), barrianieaent heme 4 aie 
Gemeinde : 

Elze (K.), Lord Byron 

Frank ( Fr. H. R.', System der christlichen Gewissheit 

Hanff (W.), titb. Wiederanheilung vollstiindig vom 
Korper getrennter Hautstticke .. 

Kunze (C. F.), Lehrbuch der practischen Medicin. Mit 
besond. Riicksicht auf patholog. Anatomie u. 
Histologie os 12 

Noe (H.), Dalmatien u. Seine Inselwelt, nebst Wan- 
derungen durch die schwarzen Berge re 6 

Noldeke (Thdr.), die Inschrift d. Kénigs Mesa v. Moab 
[9 Jahrh. vor Christus] erklirt .. 2 

Oppermann (H. A.), hundert Jahre. 1770-1870. Zeit- 

u. Lebensbilder, aus drei Generationen .. 14 

Rohlfs (G.), Land u. Volk in Afrika. Berichte aus den 
J. 1865-1870 .. 5 

Ruprecht (H. J.), Hand- Atlas f. den Unterricht i in der 
N aturgeschichte aller drei Reiche. Imp.-fol. Dres- 
den, Meinhold & Séhne. cplt. m. Suppl. 35 

Scherr (J.), von Achtundvierzig bis Finundfuntzg. 
Eine Komidie der Weltgeschichte 17 6 

Schmidt (J.), Bilder aus dem — Leben unserer 
Zeit .. 10 0 

Schutz (Ad. v.), die Pflege der Fiche. Ein Beitrag zur 
Bestandespflege. Zum prakt. Gebrauch f. Forst- 
beamte u. Waldbesitzer . 4 6 

Varnhagen v. Ense (K. A.) , Tagebitcher. 12. ‘Ba. Ham- 
burg, Hoffmann & Campe 10 6 

Vullers (J. A.), Institutiones Linguae ‘Persicae. Editio 
altera aucta et emendata 10 0 

Weisbach (A.), die Schiidelform der Ruminen, 2 
Wien .. . & 

Wenck (J.), Die Baumechanik se 10 

Westphal ( R.), methodische Grammatik der griech- 
ischen ‘Sprache. 1 Thi. Formenlehre. 1 Abth. Ele- 
mentarlehre, Gane ene a a 
Mauke’s Verl. .. 10 0 
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AMERICAN. 


Appleton’s Handbook of American Travel. Northern 

and Eastern Tour. An entirely new Guide to all 

Summer Resorts. With Maps and various skeleton 

Tours. 12mo. pp. 284 . 8 0 
Kelm (De B. R.)—Sheridan’s Troopers on the ‘Borders: 

a Winter Campaign on the Plains. enemies 

12mo. pp. 308 .. : 3 
Ludlow (F. W.)—The Heart ‘of the Continent : a Record 

of Travel across the Plains and in Uregon, with an 

Examination of the Mormon Principle. With 


Illustrations. 8vo. oe - 40 
A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- Saxon Lan- 
guage. svo. pp. 253, London .. 8 6 


Riddell (Robert)—The New Elements of Hand- Railing 
in Concise Problems, calculated to bring this 
Science within the reach of —_ capacity. — 
trated. 4to. pp.126.. oe - 2 0 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 


English and Foreign, American and Colonial Booksellers, 
188, Fleet-street. 


MR. ROSSETITS POEMS. 


Fourts Epit1on, crown 8vo. in an Ornamental 
Binding, designed by the Author, 12s. 


POEMS. 


By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


“This book, so eagerly looked for by those who 
know the author by his great works in painting, 
has now been given to the public; nor is it easy to 
exaggerate the value and importance of that gift, 
for the book is complete and satisfactory from end 
to end; and in spite of the intimate connexion 
between one art and another, it is certainly to be 
wondered at that a master in the supremely diffi- 
cult art of painting should have qualities which 
enable him to deal with the other supremely diffi- 
cult one of poetry; and to do this, not only with 
the utmost depth of feeling and thought, but also 
with the most complete and unfaltering mastery 
over its material; that he should find in its limita- 
tions and special conditions, not stumbling-blocks 
or fetters, but just so many pleasures, so much 
whetting of invention and imagination. In no 
poems is the spontaneous and habitual interpenetra- 
tion of matter and manner, which is the essence of 
poetry, more complete than in these.”— Academy. 


“ Here is a volume of poetry upon which to con- 
gratulate the public and the author; one of those 
volumes, coming so seldom and so welcome to the 
cultivated reader, that are found at a first glance 
to promise the delight of a new poetical experience. 
There is no mistaking the savour of a book of 
strong and new poetry of a really high kind ; no 
confounding it with the milder effluence that greets 
us from a hundred current books of poetry, in 
various degrees praiseworthy or hopeful or accom- 
plished ; and we may say at once that it is the 
former and rarer savour that is assuredly in the 
present case to be discerned.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“There are no poems of the class (songs and 
sonnets in English)—I doubt if there be any even 
in Dante’s Italian—so rich at once and pure. 
Their golden affluence of images and jewel-coloured 
words never once disguises the firm outline, the 
justice and chastity of form. The whole work 
(‘Jenny’) is worthy to fill its place for ever as one 
of the most perfect and memorable poems of an 
age or generation. It deals with deep and 
common things; with the present hour and with 
all time ; with that which is of the instant among 
us, and that which has a message for all souls of 
men. There is just the same life-blood and breath 
of poetic interest in this episode of London street 
and lodging as in the song of ‘ Troy Town’ and the 
song of ‘Eden Bower’; just as much, and no jot 
more. These two songs are the masterpieces of 
Mr. Rossetti’s magnificent literary faculty.” 

Fortnightly Review. 

“To the public in general, this volume will 
announce a new poet. To a small but influential 
circle of thinkers, its publication will be only the 
formal evidence of powers and accomplishments 
long since recognized..... Mr. Rossetti’s genius, 
which delights to track emotion and thought to 
their furthest retreats, and to grasp their most deli- 
cate and evanescent traits, leads him occasionally 
into the vague and obscure; but his excellencies, 
uncramped by the hard limitations of theory, have 
their rise in those universal sources from which 
alone great poetry is derived.”— Atheneum. 





F. S. Exiis, 33, King-street, Covent-garden. 








Now ready, First Series, 5e. 


CONTEMPORARY ANNALS of ROME. Notes 
Arohelosicel: and 
With PREFACE by the 4 CAPEL. 
The Author appears well conan with his pub, ae, in- 
telligent and entertaining guide * the Eternal City.”—. 
for of information and Seodienting’? ge 





“ His graphic style will make this hand velomse 1 a 
Dinh 4 & Son, Pat +, — , 


THE 


PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH. 


A New and Improved Process, 
FOR THE 


REPRODUCTION of MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, 
PATTERNS OF TEXTILE FABRICS, 
And DESIGNS of ALL KINDS. 


_— 


The PuHoto-CHromo-Litu Procsss either produces 
Works in Fac-simile or in an Enlarged or Reduced 
Form, and is employed for Commercial Purposes in 
the Reproduction of Autograph Letters, Architects’ 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications, &c.; and for the 
Reproduction of parts—voice or orchestral—of MS. 
and other Music. 











Opinions of the Press. 


DAILY NEWS. 


“ Old books as well as old prints can be reproduced by this 
process, and the ponderous quarto of a century ago transformed, 
as if by magic, into the most portable of duodecimos. In 
addition to all the above advantages, the inventor of this new 
process of photo-lithography claims for his process the crown- 
ing merit of great comparative cheapness and despa‘ 


THE ATHENAUM. 

““*¢Tam o’ Shanter—a Tale,’ and ‘The Lament of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ by Robert Burns. These are fac-similes by 
the photo- -chromolith process, from the poet’s autographs, and 
have the great advantage over ordinary fac-similes in being 
absulutcly perfect.—not subject to ordinary errors of reproduc- 
tion and transcription—errurs which are inevitable. These are, 
literally, fac-similes ; every dot, spot and mark of the dragging 
of the pen on the rather rough paper Burns used,—every blot, 
and even the signs, as it seems to us, that he ‘used sand 
absorb the superfluous ink ere turning a leaf, so that the MS. 
has a curious granulated appearance,—are here. The text of 
‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is fine, bold and clear—a complete transcript ; 
doubtless, that which was sent to the printer. Letter-press 
copies of the poems are attached, and a brief Introduction by 
Mr. Moy Thomas.” 

THE EXAMINER. 

“Tt is an astounding proof of the progress of the age, that 
we may not only purchase the works of a favourite poet at an 
almost nominal sum in the regular and precise form of Roman 
type, but may even have a faithful copy of the original manu- 
script, with its blots, smudges, mistakes, and corrections. This 
process, by which photography and lithography are made to 
combine in the manifold reproduction of fac-similes, is de- 
scribed as very cheap and easy of execution. Effective it cer- 
tainly is; and we should think the publishers would find it 
profitable to extend its employment in manufacturing copies of 
old manuscripts valued by antiquaries and Art-students.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“ Judging from the specimen we have seen there can be but 
little question as to the success of the process.” 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

“The inventor takes a photograph of a print or picture in 
the ordinary way, but upon paper prepared in a manner only 
known to himself. The photograph thus taken is laid upon 
the stone and transferred, as in simple lithography, when it 
produces copies of the original picture with perfect accuracy 
and great clearness and delicacy of outline. We examined 
some copies of rare old prints which had been taken by this 
process, and except for the fresher colour of the paper it would 
be quite impossible to distinguish them from the originals. In 
addition to the main process of photo-lithographic transfer, 
which may be said to constitute the germ of the invention, its 
author has also matured a very ready and ingenious means of 
reducing or enlarging the picture to be copied, and has also 
succeeded in adapting it to the purposes of chromo-litho- 

” 


hy. 
_ LATEST NEWS. 
“It is certainly a curiously faithful transcript.” 


COURT JOURNAL. 


“The admirers of Burns will be glad of this opportunity to 
acquire the fac-similes of the poet’s handwriting, with 
emendations of the poems.” 


All applications with respect to the PHoto-CHRoMo- 
LitH Process should be made to EpwarD J. Francis, 
4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, EC, 

The Reproduction of BURNS'S MSS. of ‘TAM 
o’ SHANTER’ and ‘The LAMENT of MARY, 
QUEEN of SCOTS, price 1s., published by Messrs, 





ApaMs & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL SERVICES. 
“Os GIVE THANKS unto the LORD”: Anthem 
‘or Four veeee aunrserinte for the above. Composed by BER- 
NARD FAREBROT ER. Price 6d. 
rg Ewer & Co. Berners-street, London. 





WILL SHORTLY APPEAR, 
A oe oe oe ee ae ee ee ee 
By SONNENSCHEIN and NESBITT. 
PART IT. 
Fractional and Approximate Calculations. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just ready, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
ORD ERSKINE’s SPEECHES; with LIFE. 
By E. WALFORD, M.A. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, and 100, Chancery-lane. 





Now ready, royal 4to. price 10a. 62. bound in cloth and gold, 
with Illustrations, 
TREATISE on GYMNASTICS and CALI- 
STHENICS for LADLES. 
By Madame BRENNER. 
Tublished at her Gymnasium, 35, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt side, 6a.; gilt edges,7s. Illustrated with 
Fuil-page ‘Engravings by G. Cruikshank, &c. 
APOLEON BUONAPARTE (HISTORY OF). 
Reprinted from the “‘ Family Library,” with considerable Addi- 
tions. 
London: William Tegg, Paucras-lane, Cheapside. 





Sve. 7a. 6d. cloth extra, Illustrated with 25 Steel Raareninin 8s. 6d; 
half-bound calf, red edges, 138. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND for the PEOPLE, 
MEMBER 


continned to the Death of 7 Prince Consort. By a 
of the UNIVERSITY of LUNDO 


London: William “some Pencres! lane, Cheapside 


H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lome BARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Tnsurances effected in all parte of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


ypereeL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Curr Orricz—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Buaycu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1320. 


The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured ana Bonuses, 2,750,0000.: 
im respect of Annuities only 6561. per annua 
The a actually Tavested in First- ay Securities amount to 


mT the Subscribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0002. is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and om very liberal 








Prosp and Bal heet to be had on application. 
ANDREW B ADEN, Ac tuary and Manz ager. 








r YHE LONDON ASSU RANCE CORPOR ATION 
for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, and No.7, PALL MALL. 
EDWIN GUWER, Exsq., Governor. 

DAVID POWELL, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

ROBERT GILLESPIK#, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

Total Funds on 3ist December, 1859 é 
The newer are renly to receive applic ations for Agencie 
Pire and Life Departments of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES in force for .. 
{exclusive of heed A ditions). 
INCUME—Premiums ...... £ 
Tuterest .......... 58,324 
—— £219,705 
£1,342,472 





- £4,865,323 





Accumulated Premiums........ ....+ 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances my be effected at current premiums. 
Further information may be obtained on application. 


JOHN P. LAUR ENCE » Seeretary. 
]TALr A MILLION 
Has been Paid by the 


BRALT.WAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 












ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &e.) 
An Arnnal Payment of 31. to €l. 5a. insures 1,000l.at Death, and an 


AlNowaner at the rate of él. per week for 
Por particulars zpply to the — at th 
Loca! Agents, or at the Offices 
#4, CORN HILL, and 10, oR EGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


e Railway Stations, to the 


ELKIN Gt oN & Cc O, 
PATENTEES of the ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Desire to remind the pablic that their Manufactures are kept in stock 
dy most of the Silversmiths throughout Great Brits rin. and recommend 
purchasers to satisfy themselves that their Trade-M 
‘. Co., under a Crown in ¢ 
are distinetly st umpe ed uj Jon e:2 ah article, suc ng. warranted. 
The statement now so frequ y made, tha ‘ten of the 
mo».-t iuferior dezcription) are a ted by & ikington & Co.’s process, is 
utterly valueless as a criterion of quality. 
in the cwe of “Elkington v. Johuson,” 
Chave-tlor James, a perpetual ae ato nase granted 
def-ndant from using or imita’ ir Name or Tr. 
Elkinzton & Co. vow Give Notice th: it th a will in stitut 
ings again-t all persons similarly oendin: 
SILVER AND FLECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGH AM. 


















recently trie a before Vice- 





pAKTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
1, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, £.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHULESALE PRICES, 
AND 
Cargiace Pap to the Country on orders over 208. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, Writing 
Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Takstands, &e., post free, 
Established Thirty Years. 














A TOUR IN NORWAY. 
Now Ready, New and Revised Edition, with Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDE FOR 
TRAVELLERS IN NORWAY. 


Also, Just Ready, 


for TRAVELLERS in 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. With Map and Plans. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


SWEDEN, and NORWAY. 


DENMARK, 


Post Svo. 





NOTICE.—This Day is Ready, price One Shilling, No. XX XVII. for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


LADY JUDITH, a NEW STORY by JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ My Enemy's 
Daughter,’ &c., will COMMENCE in the NEXT NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 





PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. 


|s TRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK- 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. 12s 


The PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRA- 


MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Joun Buaixiz, Author 


of ‘The Old Times and the New.’ 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


By L. Lloyd, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM GILBERT 
The INQUISITOR: a Novel. By Wiut1am Gitpert, Author of ‘ Dr. 
Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vols. 
FALSELY TRUE: a New Novel. 


*The House of Cards,’ &c. 3 vols. 


SCHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of To-Day. 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. 
Author of ‘No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MONEY'S WORTH: By Tom Hoop, Author of a ‘Golden 
Heart,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By 


ELIZABETH P. RAMSAY. In3 vols. 


By Mrs. Casnet Hoty, Author of 


In 1 vol. 
By Moruizy Farrow, 


a Novel. 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON, By the Author of 
a Varcoe,’ ‘Simple as a Dove,” ‘Beneath the Wheels,’ &c. 
vols, 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. 


SMYTHIES. In 3 vols. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author 
¥ emg Dead,’ ‘ A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 
n 2 vols. 


A FOOL'S PARADISE: a2 Novel. By 


THOMAS ARCHER, Author of ‘Strange Work,’ Xe. 3 vols. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble,’* Mabel’s Progvess,’ &c. 


The BANE ofa LIFE. By Tuomas Waicut 


(the Journeyman Engineer). A Novel, in 3 vols. 
BROUGHT TO BOOK. By Henry Srtcer, Esq. 
Fyom All the Year Round, &. In2 vols. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘G peonge Geith,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &. In 
3 vol 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Layc- 


FORD CECLL. In3 vols. 


Gorpon 


Ta 3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founpep 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 





The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are ‘ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 

The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (160,000/. paid up) is fully subscribed by 360 Members of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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‘ an 
LONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
1 
COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 

Subscribed Capital, 2,500,0002. in 50,000 Shares of 502. each. 
Paid-up Capital, 1,000,0001. Reserve Fund, 500,0002. 
DIRECTORS. 

Nathaniel Alemsnies, Esq. |? rederick Harrison, Esq. 
Thomas Tyringham Bernard, Esq. | Lord Alfred Hervey. 
hilip Patton Blyth, Esq. iz Wil pio Cham Jones. 
‘ohn William Burmester, Esq. ey ushington, aa. 
Phomas Stock Cowie, Esq. i orley, Rsq. 
Frederick Francis, Esq. William Nicol, Esq. 
General Manager—William M*Kewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Inspectors of °—ae-* H. “4, gaa Esq. and 


sats 





she 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE—21, LOMBARD-STREET. 
Manager—Whitbread Thomson, Esq. 


At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETINGof the Proprietors 
held on Thursday, the 4th of August, 1870, at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon-street Station, the following Report for the Half-year en nding 
the 30th June, 1870, was read by the Secretary,— 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors 
the Bank for the Half-year ending the 30th of Jume last, have the 
satisfaction to report that after paying interest to customers and all 
charges, allowing for rebate, and making provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, the net profits amount to 83,2851. 63. 11d. This sum added to 
§8,8952. 178. 5d. brought forward from the last account, produces a to 

of 92,18) Sil. 48. 4d. 

They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent. with a Bonus 
of 24 per cent. for the half-y ae free of incume-tax ( at the rate 
of 17 per cent. per annum), which will absorb 85,0002., and leave 
7,1811. 48. 4d. to be carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 

Mr. John William Burmester, after 15 years’ service, has requested, 
on account of his advanced age, to be reli m office as one of the 
Trustees of the Bank, and Mr. Frederick Harrison, a Director, has 
been elected in his ste: 

The Dividend and Bonus (together 1. 14s. per Share) will be able 
at ee or at any of the Branches, on and after MONDAY, 
the 15th inst. 





Balance-sheet of the London and County Banking Company, 
20th June, 1870. 


Dr. 
To capital paid uP ....0.cscrccccssccsscvcccccsccsccecs £1,000,000 0 0 





To reserve fun 500,000 0 0 
To amount due by the Bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, &c. £13,371,794 4 5 
To liabilities on acceptances, ¢ cov vered 
by securities ... 1,880,716 4 6 
———  15,92,510 $11 
To profit and loss balance peed 
from last account £8,895 17 5 


To gross profit for the half-year, 
after making provision o _ and 
doubtful debts, viz. .... 





253,259 18 1 
a 262,155 15 6 
£17,014,666 4 5 
By -, on hand at Head Office and Sa 

pancnes and with Bank of Eng- 
£°,038,557 13 9 
By poi ‘placed at call and at t notice, 


ered by securities ....... 1,605,635 7 9 
sai sea —_—-——_ £3, 644,193 1 6 
Investments, viz. :— 
By Government and Guars mated 
Stocks . £1,378,922 7 6 
ther Stocks and Securities . 72,661 4 4 
mesipie ————___ 1,450,883 11 10 


By Discounted bills and advances to 
customers in town and country. 

By Liabilities of cus‘ omers for drafts 
accepted by the Bank, as percontra 1,880,716 4 6 


£9,637,855 11 4 


11,518,572 15 10 
By Freehold premises in Lombard- street and | Nicho- 
las-lane; freehold and learehold preeerty, = sa 
branches, with fixtures and fittings 
By Interest paid to customers . 
By Salaries and all other expenses: at Head Office and 
ee ee income- — on — <9 
salaries . . ; 5 case Raudenpienne chan _107,702 15 


£17,014,666 45 


239,392.19 4 
43,991 14 6 








Dr. PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT. 

To Enterest paid to customers, as above ..........00.. £43,991 14 6 
penses SU 5, } , pinnnaciebaien 107,702 1 5 
To Rebate on bills, nut due, carried to new account . 18,280 15 3 
To Dividend of 6 per cent. for ha sisdieses hawsae’ oe 60,000 0 0 
To Bonus of 2. percent. .. panheeeee 25,000 0 0 
To Balance carried forward.......--+.-++..scoseseeeeee 7,181 44 4 
£262,155 15 6 
Cr. Pe poe tage 
By balance brought forward from last account.. £8,895 17 5 

By gross profit for the half-year, wore making ‘pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts .. 253,259 18 1 
£262,155 15 6 


We, the undersigned, have —— the a Balance-sheet, 
and have found the same to be co es t. 


JARDIN 
hg IL LIAM NORMAN, +} suaitors 
London and County Bank, 23th ule: 1870. i 
The foregoing Report having been read by the Seat. the follow- 
= Resolutions were proposed and unanimously adopted :— 
That the Report be received and adopted, and printed for the use 
of the Shareholders, 


the remuneration of the Auditors be increased from 1002. 
er annum to 150l. per annum, to take effect from the Ist of January 


ast. 
3. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Board of D 
tors for the able manner in —_ they have conducted the affairs ol of 


the Company. igned) 
WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 
The Ser ogy having quitted the chair, it was resolved and carried 
unsaimens 
That the “cordis al thanks of this meeting be presented to William 
Cumgion wer — q., for his able 7 courteous conduct in the chair. 


ned) P. P. BLYTH, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted ton “the Minutes, 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 





ON DON andCOUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 
—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the 
Capital of the Company, at the rate of 6 per cent. for the as tt 
en fog 20th June, 1870, with a BONUS of 2) per cent., will 
prietots either at the Head Office, 21, Lomb ard-street, or at 
any of — [tee 's Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY. 1 the 
15th insta: By order of t the Board, 


Vv *‘KEWAN, ‘General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, August 5, 1870. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Regal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


114, 116, 11 me Le a w. 
LONDON .. .. .. fa: 44 as Wa a. 
22 2, Gon Bo e. neil 
osley-stree' anchester. 
BRANCHES .. .. } 0: ” Bold-ctreet, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 42s.; Trousers. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, 208.; Mavde. 2s. 
For August and September Shooting, H. J. Nicoll’s Cheviot Wool 
14 Guinea Jackets, with cartridge and pack kets, cool and strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn.and damp, and well adapted to this variable 


climate. 
For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Sea-side (Morning or Evening Dress) 
ready x. immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. nicker- 
bocker Suits from 2s. ; Soler Costume, 2i8.; Jack: — Vest, aud 
Troasers, Suits, from 2. 2s.; Highland Dresses for 2 3. also the 
New Registered Belt my for Boys, first suit, ms “Fists, Caps, 
Hosiery, Shirts, &., for every description of dress. 

For LADIES. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling ea, 3is. 6d.: trimmed, 528. 6d. 
AS. rec Mb Settee: Oe 8, 218. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Honice cn to 126s.; Hats, complete, 218. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and House Jackets, &¢. 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London, 
114 to 120, Regeut-street, and 22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, Mosley- 
street ; Limegesl, 50, Bold- street; and Birmingham, 39, New-street. 


USE ONLY THE 
G L E i a L D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





ONEYOOMB SPONGES. — < ¢ 
H°% ll adapted for A oy a. yi! are preted Spengre ae 


finer kind; they are in price 
ones. — METCALFE, BINGLEY Co. 131 5,0 Oxlekemen a 


Toilet Brushmakers toy anspotueasseeh to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


REAL ENJOYMENT.—The PATENT READ- 
= riot ae “4 yy Book, Lamp, and 
e! or angle, over a fa, F: Hs x - 
Ja Tanke * favalide, a per “anda Sofa, Easy € nate ot Table. In: 
most useful and elegant Gift. Prices 
post free.—J. Canter, 55, MORTIMER-STREELW. DT * NSS 


GHERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY.— BRANDIES. 
i et peepee 4 London, W. 

No. 3. Dinner Sherse oee a jee ous Cognae.. ict co Bae 
erry . -- 483. No. 4. Liqweur:Cognae... 














SAUCE-L EA & PERRINS.— 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 





HE LOCH, MOOR AND MOUNTAIN 
THREE GUINEA SUITS,—SEASON 1870. 

The Bannockburn, Lochness, Killiecrankie, Blair Athol, and all the 
Heathers of Scotland, the various tints being so delineated that a per- 
fect picture is presented of the Highland Moors, of ,Which a ar Ng 
truly said “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” for FIS. G, 
SHOOTING, DEEKSTALKING, &. at ALFRED WEBB MILES 
only address, 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 

Established 1841. 

Caution.—This Notice is registered and covyright, © as somebody’ 
sae 4 nae ither choice than to mak use 0 *s auld ‘adver. 

sements. 


UOTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 
Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’s, at prices that are remunerative 
only because of the largeness of the sales. 
{ Table Dessert Carvers 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. | Knives. Knives.| 


| 





2 
j}ead|ad. 
| 6 ee 


















em, 8. d, . 
}inch ivory handles ..........perdozen) 14../ 11 5 
34 do. balance do... - do. | 15 6! 18 6 5. 
4 do. SO, « + do. 226, 16 6 5 9 
4 do. fineivory do. .. -. do. 7 ..1] Ws. 7 6 
4 do. extra large do. - do. | 30..] 22.. 8.. 
4 do. finest ‘Affean do. - - @o. | S..| W.. | W.. 
_ with silver feruies .. do. | 42..| 35..] 13 6 

Do. with silvered blades. do. | 46..) 33../ 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles... do. | 93 w..' 76 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Purnishing, dio mong appointment, 
to H.R. 1. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catulonue, cobtdas appoint 

of 850 [llustratious of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, ow free. —39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- -place ; and i 
Newauan yard. The cust of deliver ing Them to the most distant parts of 
the United Kingdom by Railway is —- WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807, 


j OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


HARTA PERFECTA.—This new and beautiful 
NOTE PAPER is pleasant to the eye and delightful to write 
upon. panel packets, six varieties, ve free. One Shilling.—J ENNER 
& KNE UB, Inventors of the A B C Despatch-Box, the Bag of 
Bags, a Bigin Waiting Case, 38, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
reet. 














VRAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS.— 
The most Commodious Light, and Useful 
TENTS for TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, and EXPEDITIONS, 
are to be obtained at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London-bridge, 8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS., 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. ALitex, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


j eset GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, ana fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, ‘Strong-roo m Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Dnuvaiynra: London. 


OUGET’S FIXATIV &£E, 
for instantaneously and permanently Fixing all kinds of Draw. 
ings, Charcoal, Chalk, Crayon, Water-Colours, &c.—This important and 
invaluable invention has received the most flattering Testimonials from 
the greatest English and Foreign Painters, Artists and others, _ 
favourably noticed by the Atheneum, Art-Jouw rel 
and other Journals.—Descriptive Circulars and d Price Lists to be hed 








P; d by C “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCK,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 


UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, L 
Dealers in Sauces throughout tee Wenns eles 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
= ° and CONDIMENTS. 
LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
pinnetectaxers of the Pp ICKL BS, SAUCES ont CORDIMERTS Ps 
»y their name, 

CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations pi pt put 
a: and labelled in close imitation of their g th e view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIG MORE-STREET, Taveuliaemente Cate 
6. i wards-street, Portman- ~square); and 18, Trinity-street, 











ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & BON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “‘ Elisabeth Lazenby. 


URE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS'S. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 
Ellis’s Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 
None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and 
each | Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. 
sts, ¢ Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only tk “ 
. THIN, North Wates. 
London Agents: W. Best &! Sons, “Henrittee Buavee - Caventlish-equare. 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA, 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorouch kpowiclne 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion an@l nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of wetl-eelect 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with a defen te ly- 
flavoured beverage which may eave us many heavy doctors” bills. 


#PPSs's COCOA, 














(peeres OL—COMFORTING. 


| lhe 


J REAKFAS T— EPPS’S COCWA. 
The very agreeable character of this jon has rendered 
it a general favourite. Made simply with boilin ger or milk. Seld 
only 3 in tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & C0.’8 
EK NTIRE FLOU R. 





COCOA. 








WHEAT 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy for ACIDITY of = STOMACH, HEARTRURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the best miid 
es for Delicate Constitutions, especially’ adapted for LADILE, 
CHILDREN, and INFA tel 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Rond street, Lowtens 
and of all ohenuinee ‘throughout the World 


U I N I N E. 


The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general oie. 
The success which has attended “ Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful preparation by the manufacturer. Each wine-glase fuil 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent t resterntive to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that i have ** Waters’ Quinine 

Wine”; for the A. I of Chancery pr nes, a short time s nee, 
elicited the fact that = unprinely led fenitator’ did not use Quinive 
in the manufacture of his Wir All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine.”— WATERS & WILL IAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34, Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


() » 2a COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which alto 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemiste, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
'«* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


que and POPULAR REMEDY.— 
edical Profession jgeqmmend the me of MoRsUNS 
TIONS 2 in cases of 
bomwend Boxes fro: from 28. 6d. by all biarmacentical Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS (ORSON & 80 

















on application to Corniire & Sox, 30, Cannon-street, London, E.C, 


124, Southampton-row, rane habe on) London. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S SCHOOL LIST. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
A Series of Greek and Latin Authors edited by Eminent Scholars, 
with English Notes, adapted for Lower Forms. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


Homeri Dias. Books I. to XII. By F. A. Paxey, 
M.A. Price 6s. 6d. 


Ceesar de Bello Gallico. By Gzorcz Lone, 
M.A. Price 5s. 6d. 


Ceesar de Bello Gallico. Books J. to III. With 
Notes for Junior Classes, By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 22. 6d. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, sive de 
SENECTUT LALIUS, sive de AMICITIA, et EPISTOLE 
ELECT. GEORGE LONG, M.A. Price 4s. 6d. 


Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. By 
. J. MACLEANE. 6s. 6d. 


Juvenalis Satiree XVI. Expurgated. By Her. 
MANN PRIOR, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


P, Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. 5s. 


©. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By 
G. LONG, M.A. 52. 


Taciti Germania et Agricola. By the Rev. P. 
FROST, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Xenophontis Memorabilia. By the Rev. P. 
FROST, M.A. Price 4s. 6d. 


Xenophontis Anabasis. With Notes, Intro- 
SS. By J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. ” 59. 


Xenophontis Cyropedia. By G. M. GorHam, 
M.A. Price 6s. 


Martialis Epigrammata Selecta. Select Epi- | 
grams of Martie’, with gw Notes by F. A. P/ —_ M.A., and 
the late W. H. STONE , B.A., Browne Scholar. 68. 6d 


uli, Ws, ot rsvpertii Poemata Se- 
Cat pom qj Tibnt} y the Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW, of Bury St. 
Batciv es Schcol, aad FN SUTTON, B.A. 38. 6d. 


Virgilii Bucolica, Georgica, et Aineidos 

= I. to LV.) Abridged from Prof. CONINGTON’S Large Edi- 

> = = Lg a Dr. SHEPPARD, Grammar School, Kidder- 
Uniform with the above, 


Novum Testamentum Greecum. With Notes 
and Preface by J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. 730 pp. 78. 6d. 


Grammar-School Atlas. By Gzorcrz Lone. 


Ten Maps selected from ‘The Classical Atlas.’ Second Edition. 
5a. . 





London: WarrrakER & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and 
GerorcE BELL, York-street, Covent-garden. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, 


With English Notes for Classical Schools, uniform with the 
Grammar School Classics. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


German Ballads from Uhland, Goethe and 
SCHILLER. With Introduction to each Poem, and copious Eng- 
lish Notes, by C. L. BLIELEFIELD. 32. 6d.* 


Schiller’s Wallenstein. Complete, with English 
Notes by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German in King’s 
College. 68. 6d. 


Picciola. By X. B. Saute. With Notes by Dr. 


DUBUC. Revised. 3s. 6d. 


This jetepestin = 4, ry fy been otteated with the intention of pro- 
vidi y French Litera- 
ture, ane the fo met with in Writers of | a past age. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. With Notes by 
F. GASC, M.A. 32. 


“*None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French 

anther. either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or the 

licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. 

The ronda! ngs of idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the 
purity of English perfect.”—Atheneum. 


Histoire de Charles XII. By Votrarre. Notes 
by L. DIREY. 3s. 6d. 


Aventures de Télémaque. By FEénéton. With 
Notes by C. J. DELILLE. 4s. 6d. 
* Appointed for the Cambridge Middle-Class Examination. 








London: Wuitraker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and 
Brut & Davy, York-street, Covent- -garden. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
—— 


By the Rey. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Eclogee Latinse. A New Elementary Latin 
Reading Book. This Volume has a Lexicon at the end, and is 
graduated, so that the Pupil, after passing through it, may take up 

Ovid or Casar. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Materials for Latin Prose Composition. 
Passages from English Writers graduated in difficulty, with Notes. 
Fifth | Edition, 12mo. 28. 6d.—K EY, 4s. 


Latin Verse Book: an Elementary Work on 
ters and Pent: t Feap. 8vo. 38.—K EY, 5s. 

“This introduction to the composition of elegiacs is the best we have 
ever met with. We cordially recommend the work, and think it will 
enhance the high ee which the author by his previous labours 
has achieved.”—John Bull. 





Analecta Greeca Minora. With Introductory 
Susteneey, English Notes, and a Dictionary. Sixth Edition, feap. 
VO. 38. . 


Materials for Greek Prose Composition. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 


Scala Greeca: a Series of Elementary Greek 


Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. DAVIS, M.A., Head Master of 
Tamworth Grammar-School, and R. W. BADDELEY, High 
Master’s Assistant, Grammar-School, Manchester. 


This Exercise-Book aims at providing pupils with a sufficiently 
copious vocabulary before attempting Greek composition. By the 
method adopted, the words are kept oe ad before the learner's 
eyes, and are thus learnt almost involuntari 


A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A. 


arin University College, 





London. Third Edition, post 8vo, be 


By the same Author, 


A Short Latin Grammar for Schools, 


Seventh Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A. Cuurcn, 


M.A., late Assistant Master in the Merchant Taylors’ School. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Titii Livii Historie. The First Five Books, with 
English Notes. By J. PRENDEVILLE. 12mo. 58. Books I.— 
III. cloth, 3s. 6d.; BW and V. cloth, 38. 6d. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by 


WALKER. 1 vol. 8vo. 18%. Containing the complete Works of 
Catullus, Lucretius, Virgil, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Horace, 
Phedrus, Lucan, Persius, Juvenal, Martial, Sulpicia, Statius, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius F laccus, Calpurnius Siculus, &c. 


The Choephore of Aischylus and Scholia. 


Revised and Interpreted by J. F. DAVIES, B.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Notabilia Quedam; or, the Principal Tenses of 
such Irregular Greek Verbs and such Elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. New 
Edition, 1s, 6d. 


The Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace. 

Translated into English Verse. By the late JOHN CONINGTON, 

-A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford: 
Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 5s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


The Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry of 


HORACE. Translated into English Verse. Second Edition, 68. 6d. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus, Illustrated with 50 
Engravings from the Antique. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; morocco, 108. 6d. 


Anthologia Latina. Edidit Franciscus St. Joun 
THACKERAY, A.M. Editio Altera. Feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 
Selection from the Works of the Latin Poets, from Nevius to 
Boethius ; with an Appendix of Illustrative and Critical Notes. 


Anthologia Greca. From the Greek Poets. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
a 


French Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
A. C. PIN, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, an, 
Betinelter de Lettzes of the University of France. Feap. 8yo. Se. 6 a 


| Also published in Two Parts, sold separately :— 
Parr I., containing Accidence (followed by the few Leading Rules 
< Syntaad, Elementary Exe .-R. Easy LZasaeh Creag ~ eading 
'rench, 5 
pre asks to one a iaceagh knowledge of the Verbs, and «Va, 
bulary, price 2s. 


Part II. contains Syntax and Miscell E 








price 1s. 6d. 


Twenty Lessons in French. By W. Bresyzr. 


With a Double Youneeas. giving the Pronunciation; Notes, and 
Appendices. Post 8vo. 


A Practical and Theoretical Analysis of 
MODERN FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. Principally intended 
for the Use of Public Schools. By CHARLES HERON-WALLA 
of Brighton College. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


Le Nouveau Tresor; or, French Student's Com- 


anion. Designed to facilitate the Translation of lish in 
nch at Sight. Fifteenth Edition. 38. 6d. a te 


The French Drama; being a Selection of the best 
ragedies and Comedies of Moliére, Racine, P. Corneille, T. Cor. 
neille, and Voltaire. With Arguments in English at the head of 
each Scene, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by A. GOM- 
BERT. Sold separately at 1s. each; ha‘f bound, 1s. 6d. each. 


A German Grammar for Public Schools, By 
the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., Assistant-Master at the King’s 
School, Sherborne; and F. HOLL-MULLER, Phil. Doc., Assistant- 
Master at the Bruton Grammar School. Feap. price 2s. ” 6d. 

Contents : oy with Exercises; Syntax, with Exercises, 

Reader, and Vocabular. 


Buchheim’s Materials for German Prose 
COMPOSITION ; consisting of Selections from Modern English 
Writers, with Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings, and a 
General Introduction. By Dr. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German 
Language and Literature in King’s College, London, and Examiner 
in German to the London University. Feap. 4s. 6d. 


An Arithmetic for Public Schools. By the 
Rev. C. ELSEE, M.A., Ass if 
and: Enlarged Edition. ‘We ae oe = oem Mer 


By the same Author, 


An Elementary Algebra, to Simple Equa- 


TIONS. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A Graduated Series of Exercises in Elemen- 
| ge ALGEBRA. Designed for the Use of Schools. By the 
G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., — }Mathemasonl Master at Wel- 

ington College. Crown 8yo. 38. 6d 











Selected and a by the Rev. F. St. JOHN THACKERAY, 
M.A. Feap. 72. 6d. 


These dias are beautifully printed by Whittingham, ¥ pened 
paper, and are equally suitable for Class- Books, Presents, and P; 





A Compendium of Facts and Formule in 
PURE MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
G. R. SMALLEY, F.R.A of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Lecturer on Natural Philosoph in King’s College, London, late 
ae Mathematical Master in King’s College School. Feap. 8yo. 


The Mechanics of Construction; poe the 
Theories of the Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Si 
8. ith numerous be ism By STE EPHEN F F 
bang F.R.A.S., of the Royal Mi itary Academy, Woolwich, 
. 128. 


The Theory of Navigation and Nautical 
ASTRONOMY, and the Elements of Plane and Spherical T: 4 
nometry. With ee for the Use of Marine Cadets. 

W. T. READ, M.A. Ph.D., Head Master of H.M.S. Worcester. 6. 
The Trigonometry, Theoretical and Practical, contained in the first 
part of this work, is sufficient to enable the Student to understand the 
investigation of the method now in use of finding Latitude and Longi- 

— at Sea, and requires some previous knowledge of Pure Mathe- 

matics. 


Notes on the Catechism, for the Use of Con- 
firmation Classes Schools. By the Rev. A. BARRY, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. Feap. Second Edition, 2s. 


Catechetical Hints and Helps, A Manual for 
Parents and Teachers on giving Instruction to Young Children in 
the Catechism of the Church of Englaud. By the Rev. 
BOYCE, Rector of Houghton, Hants. Pott 8vo. cloth, price 28. 

[Second Edition in the press. 


The Elements of the English Language. By 
ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D. This work is especially adapted to the 
wants of Candidates for Matriculation in the London niversity, 
and for the Civil Service. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


The Rudiments of English Grammar and 
ANALYSIS. By ERNEST ADAMS, Author of ‘The Elements 
gthe ~~ s 1. —~?" ~ aad to which it isan Introduction. Second 

ition. 





London: Bett & Datpy. 
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